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The Dairy.—On the Curing and Marketing of Butter. 
[= produce of the dairy has by many been considered as 


forming so insignificant a portion of a farmer’s income, 
as scarcely to be taken into his calculations; and, even at this 
day, it is, in many districts, considered of no higher impor- 
tance than as affording pocket-money to his wife. In Ayr- 
shire, indeed, and other counties in the west of Scotland, it is 
held in higher estimation: there the sweet milk is converted 
into cheese, (commonly known by the name of Dunlop), and 
the sale of these forms a very considerable branch of the far- 
mer’s revenue. But in no part of Scotland is it turned to such 
account as in Aberdeenshire and Banffshire, and particularly 
in the district denominated ‘ Buchan.’ It is estimated by per- 
sons well acquainted with the trade, that Aberdeenshire alone, 
besides supplying its owh population with butter, exports an- 
nually to no on a value than 50,000/. Sterling. Other coun- 
ties to the north of Aberdeen are now cultivating the business 
with considerable success; and it is gratifying to find, that 
Caithness (the most northern county on the Mainland) has 
this last season sent very considerable quantities to Edin- 
burgh and Leith, which have been acknowledged as of a very 
superior quality. 
In the more southern counties we do not find that any ma- 
terial improvement has been made in the management of the 
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dairy for some years past; but we are convinced that the intel- 
ligent farmer needs only to be apprised of its importance in 
other districts to induce him to direct a greater portion of his 
attention to it. 

Even in the counties of Aberdeen and Banff, where it has 
been cultivated to the greatest extent, the general management 
of the butter has been conducted in a very exceptionable man- 


ner. It is thus described in a letter from a very intelligent 
butter-dealer. 


Leith, 24th January, 1824. 
Dear Sir, 

In consequence of the conversation we had yes~< 
terday, I shall suggest to you the defects attending the present 
system of curing butter in Scotland, particularly in the counties 
of Aberdeen and Banff, where the greatest quantity of butter 
in Scotland is made, and afterwards point out what I think may 
remedy these defects. 

Ist, Butter ciired in these counties is not cuted by the farmers 
when made, as is the case in England and Ireland, but the curing 
is a ttade by itself; the curer is a person distinct from the maker 
or churner of the butter,—he buys the butter fresh from all in 
his neighbourhood, and even employs hawkers who travel from 


house to house selling groceries, &c. and buymg or taking but- 
ter in exchange, which hawker, when he has collected a quan+ 
tity, brings it to the curer, collected from perhaps fifty dairies, 
made up in ~_— and thrown into dirty casks, carried from 


place to place during his collection, and in these open casks, 
generally sugar tierces, exposed to sun and wind, covered with 
a coarse open sheet. I’ve met them on a road where the 
dust was flying thick, with no other covering—the butter 
melting in the sun, and the covering insufficient to keep out the 
small dust. ‘This butter is perhaps a week old ere it reach the 
curer, where it is taken out and thrown down in the corner of 
a barn, or such place, till cured. In the act of curing, it is 
thrown into large wooden troughs with salt not always weighed 
in proportion to the butter, but guessed by a skilfal hand, and 
trod on by men and women with their bare feet. When I re- 
monstrated with the curers on this barbarous and uncleanly 
ec yee they told me ’twas much the best way, as no person 
ad strength enough to work the butter with their hands. I 
know only one curer in this district who cures with the hand ; 
he resides in Huntly, and the butter is amongst the best I know. 
2d, Butter, when cured, is put into insufficient casks, coarsely 
made, generally of soft wood for cheapness, and so open as to 
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be unfit to prevent dust getting in, and wholly incapable of re- 
taining the pickle. 

3d, Casks, though perhaps fairly weighed when the tare is 
taken, yet when the wood is of an open porous nature by im- 
bibing the pickle, will often weigh from 3 lib. to 5 lib. more 
after Tele filled for some time; hence the greatest inconveni- 
ence arises when it comes to market—the butter must either be 
taken out to ascertain the just tare, or you must defer the settle- 
ment until the butter is retailed, or the buyer runs the risk of 
losing three or four per cent. 

1. To remedy these evils is no easy matter ; it is difficult to 
drive people off their long accustomed methods; the curer will 
not willingly relinquish his trade, and the farmers being unac- 
customed to cure, will not be proficient for some time; perhaps 
the best way will be to lay no restraints, but to give such a 
preference to fine butter as will in time show them their own 
interest ; with a view to that I would suggest, that inspectors 
be employed as in Ireland, in every considerable export port, 
to inspect all butter sent out, and mae it, Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 
&c. and that the lower qualities shall differ in price as in Ire- 
land, say 2ds shall be 4s. per cwt. lower than Ists, 3ds 8s. per 
cwt. lower than 2ds, and so on. 

2. That all casks be made of foreign oak, and have an iron 
hoop at each end, and that no cask contain above $ cwt. butter. 

3. That all casks before being filled, be weighed in pre- 
sence of the inspector, and whatever the weight be, to add 
2 lib. for soakage, and that tare be branded on both ends, and 
on one stave on the bulge. 

4. That when the butter is sold or shipped, it shall be 
weighed gross in presence of the inspector, and that 3 lib. be 
struck off the gross weight for leakage, and the weight be cut 
on the cask with an iron. 

The above suggestions may be of use to you in forming a 
report for the Highland Society ; the observations are not ex- 
aggerated, but such as have come within my notice; and from 
thirty-two years extensive dealing in the article, I should be able 
to form a pretty competent knowledge of it—I am, &e. 


With a view of improving the management of a branch of 
business, which is of such high importance to the country, the 
Agricultural Association of Aberdeenshire caused to be print- 
oben circulated the following suggestions as to the — 
casking of butter, and voted the sum of 108 guineas to be a- 
warded in premiums, —— to the subjoined regulations. 
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Observations on the Making, Curing, and Casking of Butter ; 
drawn up by Order of the Agricultural Association, as the 
Result of Inquiries into the Practice adopted in Ireland, and 
of the Experience of some Extensive Curers in the County of 
Aberdeen. 


1st, Tue milk-house or dairy should have no internal com- 
munication with any other building. It must be —_ free from 
smoke, well-aired, and clean; and no potatoes, fish, onions, 
cheese, or any thing likely to impart a strong or bad smell, 
should be kept therein. In short, nothing but the dairy utensils, 
which must also be kept sweet and clean. 

2d, The milk, when brought in from the cows, should be 
strained through a fine hair search or strainer, and, when cool, 
put into sweet well-seasoned oaken cogs, keelers, or milk-pans 
—the latter to be preferred. A tin skimmer, with holes in it, 
is the best for taking off the cream, which should always be 
churned while the cream is fresh. 

3d, The churns, whether plump or barrel, should be made of 
the best well-seasoned white oak; and as cleanliness is of the 
first importance, great attention should be paid to the washing, 
drying, and airing of the churns, immediately after use, other- 
ways they are sure to contract a sour and unwholesome smell, 
which must injure the quality of the butter. 

4th, The butter, immediately after being churned, should be 
threwn into fresh spring water, where it should remain for one 
hour at least, that it may grow firm ; and at the end of the third 
or fourth washing, some fine salt should be put into the water, 
which will raise the colour of the butter, and purge away any 
milk that may remain among it. Before salting, it is very es- 
sential that no milk or water be left, otherways a strong smell 
and unpleasant taste will be the certain consequence. 

5th, The butter thus prepared should be immediately salted. 
he proportions of salt may be one ounce and a quarter Scotch 
salt for the pound of butter, Aberdeen weight; or two pounds 
of salt, Dutch weight, for each stone: or of the best stoved 
rock, or bay salt, 7-8ths of an ounce for the Aberdeen pound, 
and one pound and three-fourths for the Aberdeen stone. 
‘When the butter is not intended to be kept through the winter 
and spring, or for any long period, the quantities above recom- 
mended may be somewhat reduced—say one ounce of Scotch, 
end 3-4ths of an ounce stoved rock, or bay salt, to the Aber- 
‘deen pound. , 

- N.B.—In Ireland, the use of salt and saltpetre is recom- 
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mended, in the proportions of half an ounce of salt 
and one-eighth of an ounce of saltpetre to the pound 
of sixteen ounces, which gives the butter the colour 
and sweetness of Dutch butter, so highly prized in 
the London market. If adopted in Aberdeenshire, 
the proportions should be about 14 ounces of stoved 
rock, or bay salt, and 3-4ths of an ounce of best re- 
fined saltpetre, to the Aberdeen stone. 
6th, It is a very injurious practice to keep a making of but- 
ter uncured to the next churning, for the purpose of mixing 
the two together. This mode invariably injures the flavour of 
the whole, and renders it of too soft a quality ever afterwards 
to get firm. This applies to curers who are the producers of 
den hanna but as the greatest quantity of the butter in this 
country is collected and cured by merchants, they are particu- 
larly cautioned against the too common practice of throwing 
the fresh butter together, and retaining it in that state for days, 
until they have collected what they consider a sufficient quanti- 
ty to commence curing: the butter treated in that manner is 
invariably found inferior to what is salted shortly after churn- 
ing. Should, however, there not be a sufficient quantity col- 
lected in one day to fill a package when cured, the quality of 
the butter may in a great measure be preserved by giving it a 
partial salting, and covering it over with a clean linen cloth, 
dipped in pickles and placing it in a cool situation. Country 
dealers who are in the habit of sending carts through the dis- 
_ tricts where they reside, to collect the butter, should endeavour 
to arrange it so between themselves and the makers of the 
butter, that it is churned upon the day it is called for. 
7th, When the butter is cured, it should be tramped firm 
into the firkin with a round wooden tramp-stick, of sufficient 
weight and thickness. The firkin should be filled up to the 
crose, and then covered over with a little of the purest salt— 
sufficient room being merely left for the head of the cask, which 
must be well secured, to exclude air, and to prevent the pickle 
from getting out. 
8h, The Liverpool stoved salt, or Portugal St Ube’s or 
bay salt, is, from strength and quality, always to be preferred. 
All salt must be kept quite dry, and at a distance from the fire, 
to prevent its imbibing the smell of the smoke. If kept.in a 
cask, a little unslacked lime placed under it will prevent it 
from drawing moisture from the ground. 
9th, The mixing of the salt with the butter should be done 
in wooden dishes, after the water and milk are completely ex- 
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pelled, and no time should then be lost in tramping it into the 
firkin, which will make it draw even and firm. 

10¢h, ‘The milk of new-calved cows should never be set for 
butter until at least four days after calving, as a small quantity 
of beast-milk butter will injure a whole firkin. ‘The practice 
of scalding cream in cold weather should also be avoided, as 
cream thus treated will never make good butter. 

11th, Great care should be taken not to steep the firkins in 
boggy or unwholesome water. Nothing but the purest spring 
or clear running water should be used for that purpose ; oad 
the firkins should be rendered perfectly dry inside before being 
steeped, either by long dripping. or by being rubbed with a 
smooth towel.—Old butter should never be mixed with new; 
and the lining of the casks with inferior sorts, or grease butter, 
is a practice which cannot be too much reprobated. 

12th, The casks ought to be made of the best oak or ash, 
(the former to be preferred), and the largest size should not 
exceed 84 lib. gross, or 3 stones Aberdeen butter weight, that 
being the size used in Ireland, and most convenient and sale- 
able in the London market. The casks should be tight and 
well hooped. Beech, plane, arn, &c. should never be used, as 
that quality of wood is more apt to absorb the pickle, and, in- 
dependent of the injury thereby occasioned to the butter, it 
will often lead to disputes about the tare. 


To render these observations more complete, it might be 
thought necessary to point out the injurious, and even nefari- 
ous practices, which more or less prevail in the making of 
butter throughout the county; but as a perseverance in such 
practices must.ultimately have the effect of entirely destroying 
this profitable branch of agricultural industry, it is hoped the 
makers of butter will see it to be their own interest to produce 
nothing but butter of the best quality, and that these mal- 
practices, which are perfectly. known, will be discontinued. 
The dealers in the country have it in their power to put a 
check to them ; and it is expected they will do so, by refusing 
to purchase from those who adopt any artificial means to hasten 
the making of the butter, or to increase the quantity, while the 
quality is thereby deteriorated. 
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Regulations, under which the following Premiums, offered by the 
Aberdeenshire Agricultural Association, for the Curing of 
Butter, are to be competed for. 


CURING OF BUTTER. 


To the person who, under the Regulations established by 
the Association, shalt cure the greatest quantity of butter, and 
of the best quality, in the months of August, September, and 
October, to be inspected at Aberdeen, in the end of the season, 
the sum of - - - - L.21 0 

To the second, the sum of - - 15 15 

To the third, the sum of 10 10 

To the fourth, the sum of 8 8 

To the fifth, the sum of - - 7 4 

To the sixth, the sum of - - 6 6 

To the person who, under similar Regulations, shall cure 
the greatest quantity of butter, and of the best quality, in the 
above months, to be inspected at Peterhead, in the end of the 
season, the sum of - - - L.10 10 0 

To the second, the sum of - - 8 8 0 

To the third, the sum of - - 6 6 0 


To the person who, under similar Regulations, shall cure 
the greatest quantity of butter, of the best quality, in the above 
months, to be inspected at Fraserburgh, at the end of the sea- 
son, the sum of - - - L.10 10 0 

To the second, the sum of - - 8 8. 0 


I. All competitors must cure not less than one ton of butter 
in the month of August, half a ton in the month of September, 
and a quarter of a ton in the month of October. 

II. One cask of butter is to be taken indiscriminately from 
the quantities entered for competition in each of the above 
months, and to remain in the custody of the Association, until 
inspected in the first week of November. 

II. The quantities of Butter entered for competition shall 
not be less than one ton, if cured in the course of the whole 
month of August, or half a ton if cured within 14 days—half a 
ton if cured in the whole month of September, and a quarter of 
a ton if cured within 14 days; and a quarter of a ton and up- 
wards for the month of October. 

IV. Upon the arrival of either of the above quantities at the 
port of shipment, the competitors shall send the following nov 
tice to the persons appointed by the Association to select a 
premium cask for each of the above months :— 
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* Sir, 

‘ I have to inform you, that, as a competitor for 
‘ the Butter Premiums, casks, cured by me, in the 
* course of and weighing in whole, 
* are lodged at » out of which you will please 
* select one cask, in terms of the Regulations. ’ 

Upon the cask being so selected, the competitor shall send 
the same to the stores appointed by the Association, and attend 
by himself or his agent, and see the same weighed, marked, and 
put aside. 

V. Each competitor is required to keep an exact account of 
the whole quantity cured in the course of the three months; 
and the premiums being to be settled by the average of the 
whole cure of these three months, it is required, that out. of 
every lot cured, amounting to the quantities mentioned in Ar- 
ticle LII., and carried to the port of shipment, one cask must 
be selected, in order that such average may be ascertained.— 
Certifying, that if it shall be discovered that any competitor 
shall sell to a dealer, or export, in the course of the three 
months, either of the quantities mentioned in said Article, with- 
out giving the foregoing notice, such competitor shall forfeit all 
right to the premiums, and be scored out of the list of compe- 
titors. 

VI. Each cask selected is to be weighed in presence of the 
curer, or his agent, and the nett weight, with the given tare, 
marked upon it ; and the cask shall then be numbered, or mark- 
ed in such a way as to enable the competitors to identify their 
casks. 

VII. The object of the premiums being to induce the curers 
to adopt the system pursued in Ireland, Cumberland,’ &c. with 
such success, a preference will be given where the casks are 
made of the best oak or ash, and of a size to contain either two 
or three stones Aberdeenshire butter weight; as also a prefer- 
ence will be given where stovec rock, or bay salt, is used in 
place of Scotch salt. At the same time, the curers for the pre- 
sent may compete, although none of these recommendations are 
adopted. . 

_VIII. The casks composing the different lots must be exhi- 
bited free of any private or other marks, until the premium cask 
be selected. 

IX. No Butter to be admitted to competition from any per- 
son excepting the actual curer of the same; and at the time the 
last lot is exhibited for competition, the competitors are requir- 
ed to bring along with them an affidavit, taken before a justice 
of the peace, or the clergyman of the parish, to the effect of 
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their being the actual curers, and also’stating the quality of salt 
used, the gross quantity cured in the foregoing months of Au- 

st, September, and October, as well as the quantities cured 
in the months of June and July, as near as they may happen 
to have kept any record of the same. 

X. In the first week of November, a proper judge or judges, 
to be named by the Association, are to inspect the different 
premium casks, and decide upon the qualities. And although 
the premiums are offered for the ‘ greatest quantities,’ it is un- 
derstood that the inspectors shall have it in their power to award 
premiums for quality alone, while the quantities may be less. 


George Turreff, Dean of Guild officer, at his office below 
the New Court House, is appointed to select the premium casks 
for Aberdeen; and for Peterhead and Fraserburgh, curers may 
apply to Roderick Gray, Esq. at Peterhead, and Lewis Chal- 
mers, Esq. at Fraserburgh. 


In order, as far as possible, to guard against the slightest sus- 
nog of partiality in awarding the premiums, a cask was ta- 

en indiscriminately frora each parcel as it was lodged for 
shipment, and was laid aside to compete for the premiums. 
At the end of the curing season, Mr W. B. M‘Kean, a gen- 
tleman largely concerned in the butter trade, went from Leith 
to inspect the butter, and to award the premiums. His Report, 
which follows, is of considerable importance, especially as it 
shows that butter, though originally of the best quality, may be 
materially deteriorated by improper management in the curing 
and packing. 


Report by W. B, M‘Kean upon the Butter entered for Compe- 
tition, 

On entering on the inspection of the butter lodged by the 
different competitors, I was furnished with a copy of the Re- 
gulations promulgated by the Society, and received from Mr 
Chalmers every requisite information to enable me to discharge 
conscientiously the arduous task which I had undertaken. 

After the most mature consideration of the relative qualities 
of the Butter, the mode of cure, the quality of the casks, and 
the mode of packing, I have made up a separate Report upon 
each of the lots, which, upon inspection, will, I trust, be found 
strictly to coincide with the opinions which I have expressed. 
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1 beg further to state, that in several instances it was with 
great difficulty that I was enabled to come to any conclusion 
upon the comparative merit of several of the lots; and that 
what I have stated as in my opinion the order of merit, is the 
result of the most careful inspection. 

I have also much pleasure in stating, that from the experience 
of many years in the purchase and sale of Aberdeenshire but- 
ter, that the butter of the present year is infinitely superior to 
what I have had an opportunity of witnessing; and that every 
lot evinces the great care in the curing and casking. 

Upon the whole, I am decidedly of opinion, that the liberal 
premiums offered by the Agricultural Association, and the inte- 
rest which that body has taken in the matter, will be of very 
great utility to the county; and that the day is not far distant, 
when the Aberdeenshire butter will stand deservedly high in 
the market, 


Charles Chalmers, Esq. Aberdeen, 13th Nov. 1823, 
Dear Sir, 


I have much pleasure in handing you the particulars of the 
butter stored for the Premiums which aye to be awarded by the 
Aberdeen Agricultural Association, and what appears to me, 
after a strict and impartial examination, the respective merit of 
each of the curers; and for their satisfaction, I shall give you 
a Report of each individual lot, as was arranged by the cfficer 
for inspection, and what I sincerely trust may prove satisfactory 
to all the competitors. 


Lot 1. Containing three oak firkins of butter; two of those 

marked August and September do not appear to have been 

roperly incorporated with the salt, neither do I think they 

Sane got a sufficient quantity, otherwise they would have 

‘been better; the one marked October, being more recently 
cured, is better, 

Lot 2. Containing three oak casks butter, two of about 3 qrs. of 
a cwt. each, and the other not more than one qr. of a cwt. 
The two marked August and September are well cured and 
of good quality, but not regularly coloured throughout the 
casks, there being a small proportion at the bottom rather 
pale; the other small cask in October is better coloured, 
and I find it on the whole to be third in quality. 

Lot. 3. Containing eight ash casks of different sizes. This par- 

_ gel of butter is well coloured, two or three are soft and not 
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well adapted for the market; one of them is imperfect in 
mixing with the salt; the others, however, are of better 
quality. 

Lot 4. Containing four casks made of oak, and all of them 
finished with Dutch hoops, weighing about 3 qrs. of a cwt. 
each; this parcel I reckon the first in quality, and a rich 
well- flavoured butter. 

Lot 5. Containing four ash casks of about half a cwt. each. 
Those marked August and September are too hard salted ; 
the two casks marked October are pale, and of middling 

uality. 

Lot 6. Centelaing seven oak casks well made with Dutch hoops, 
is well mixed butter, but the greater part of them strong 
tasted; this proceeds either from the butter being too long 
kept before salting, or from the salt dissolving and running 
from the butter. 

Lot 7. Containing five oak and ash casks of about 3 qrs. each. 
Four of them appear to be well cured but not rich in qua- 
lity, and the other has got strong tasted. 

Lot 8. Containing four ash casks of about 3 qrs. each, all well 
mixed, and of good keeping butter; the only fault found 
with this lot is, that the butter might have been better wash- 
ed before curing; it is, notwithstanding, reckoned the second 
best in quality. 

Lot 9. Containing four oak casks of about 3 qrs. each, rather 
strong, and not well-flavoured. 

Lot 10. Containing three ash casks of about 3 qrs. each, very 
good butter, and entitled to be ranked as the fourth quality 
in merit. 

Lots 1] & 12, are equal in quality; and the only difference 

arises from the casks, Lot 11th being in half cwt. oak casks, 
while Lot 12th is in 3 qrs. of a cwt. ash casks; to give the 
curers every justice, I had both parcels reweighed, and 
found that they stood their original weight. In reference, 
therefore, to Article 7th in the Regulations, where it is exe 
pressly mentioned, ‘ A preference will be given to the casks 
containing 2 or 3 stones Aberdeenshire butter weight ;” 
the curer of Lot 11th adheres nearest to those regulations; 
also, as his butter is in oak casks, it entitles him to be pre- 
ferred to Lot 12th; and, in consequence, I reckon him sixth 
in merit. 
18. Containing five ash casks of about 3 qrs. each. One of 
them marked August, tastes a little strong; the whale would 
have been improved had the milk been more completely 
washed from the butter at the time of curing; it'is never- 
theless the fifth in quality. 
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Lot 14. Containing seven oak and ash casks, different sizes, of 
pale butter and indifferent in quality; the butter seems to 
have been too long kept previous to curing, and but indif- 
ferently treated in that process. 

Lot 15. Containing three oak casks of about $ qrs. each, exceed- 
ingly pale butter, and inferior in quality. 

Lot 16. Containing three casks different sizes; the quality of 
the butter tolerably good. The one marked August is not so 
well mixed. In this parcel a cask for one of the months is 
awanting. 


I shall bé happy to hear that these remarks are found useful, 
and need only add that they are given to the best of my judg- 
ment. 

I am, dear Sir, yours, &c. 


Charles Chalmers, Esq. Aberdeen, 13th Nov. 1823. 


Dear Sir,—In addition to the Report I have given on the 
butter cured in the Aberdeen district, I have also to hand you 


the particulars of those Lots cured in Peterhead and Fraser- 
burgh. 


. PETERHEAD Butter. 


Lot 1. Containing three ash casks, two of 3 qrs. of a cwt. each, 
and one of them nearly half a cwt.; had the milk been bet- 
ter extracted at curing, this parcel of butter has other qua- 
lities that would have entitled it to have ranked higher; as 
it is, I can only value it as third in merit. 

Lot 2. Containing three oak casks about 3 qrs. of a cwt. each, 
of well cured butter, and of good quality and colour, but 
wanting in sweetness. 

Lot 8. Containing three ash casks, two of them $ qrs. each, and 
the other 1 cwt.; the two first are good well mixed butter, 
but rather too salt, the other a little strong. 

Lot 4. Containing three ash casks, two of them 3 qrs. each, and 
the other 1 cwt.; good well cured butter, but pale in colour. 

Lot 5. Containing three oak casks about 3 qrs. of a cwt. each, 
very well cured, rich tasted butter, and entitled to be rank- 
ed first. 

Lot 6. Containing three oak casks about 3 qrs. each, well cured 
sweet butter, and the second iin quality, 
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Lot 7. Containing three oak casks about 3 qrs. each, well mix- 
ed butter, but it appears to have been too long kept before 
salting, as it is a little strong tasted. 

Lot 8. Containing three ash and oak casks, got a little strong 
tasted apparently from too little salt being used. 

Lot 9. Containing three ash and oak casks, two of them $ qrs. 
of a cwt. each, the other one cwt.; two of these are well 
cured sweet butter, the other not quite so good. 

Lot 10. Containing three ash casks about 3 qrs. each, well mix- 
ed butter, but not sweet. 


FRASERBURGH BuTTER. 


Lot 1. Containing three ash casks, one 3 qrs. and the other two 
about half a cwt. each, well cured sweet butter, and to be 
ranked first in quality. : 

Lot 2. Containing three oak and ash casks, two of them $ qrs. 
and the other ! qr., well cured butter and of good colour, 
but slightly tainted ; it is however second in quality. 

Lot 3. Containing three oak and ash casks, about half a cwt. 
each, well mixed, but the milk not thoroughly expressed, 
of which it retains slightly the sour flavour; the packages 
inferior to any of the other Lots from this quarter, and the 
finish on the top exceedingly objectionable. 

Yours, &c. 


The Agricultural Association of Aberdeenshire, finding that 
considerable difficulties were stili to be overcome, before the 
trade could be brought under proper regulations, applied to 
the Highland Society of Scotland to aid them in an application 
to Parliament for the enactment of laws similar to those which 
have for many years existed in Ireland, and which have had 
the effect of raising the character of Irish butter to such a 
height, that many thousands of casks are annually bought in 
their markets, shipped off to the various ports in England and 
Scotland, and pass through the hands of several successive 
dealers, without any private inspection whatever ; implicit con- 
fidence being uniformly placed in the qualities and weights, as 
marked upon each cask by the sworn inspectors and weigh- 
masters. 

The Highland Society, however, did not consider it pru- 


dent, in the present state of public feeling with regard to re- . 


strictions upon the freedom of trade, to apply for any direet 
statutory enactment upon the subject, but thought that it would 
be better, for a season or two at least, that the Agricultural 
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Association should continue to exert their influence, by means 
of Competitions, Premiums, and local Regulations, purely vo- 
luntary, to bring about such an improvement in the manage~ 
ment of the dairy, as might ultimately raise the character of 
Aberdeenshire butter to a level with that of the most highly 
esteemed districts in the kingdom. They also appointed a 
Committee, with Robert Dalrymple Horn Elphinstone, Esq. of 
Logie and Elphinstone as Convener, to consider and report 
upon the subject. 

So soon as the appointment of this Committee was known, 
the Butter Importers of Edinburgh and Leith, after mature 
deliberation, drew up, and presented to them the following Re« 
solutions. 


Resolutions of the Butter Importers of Edinburgh and Leith. 


March, 1824. 

_ Wes, the undersigned, all interested in the Butter Trade with 
the North of Scotland, understanding that the Aberdeenshire 
Agricultural Association have solicited the support of the High- 
land Society, in the contemplation of introducing some Regu- 
lations for the amelioration of the system of this branch of 
trade, beg leave respectfully to express our conviction that 
some Regulations are absolutely necessary, and, if judiciously 
framed, will be productive of the best effects, both to the agri- 
cultural interests of the North, and to those who buy their 
produce. 

The evils of which we have long had reason to complain are 
as follow: 


First.—The neglect of cleanliness, or a careful washing of the 
butter by those who make it. 

Second.—The improper treatment which it afterwards receives 
from the curers, who frequently keep it for several days 
before salting it, and, even then, are not sufficiently care- 
ful to do it properly. 

Third.—The bad quality, imperfect cooperage, and irregular 
size of the casks into which it is packed. 
Fourth.—The inadequate tares which are frequently allowed for 
the casks, and which have been productive of much trouble 

and litigation. 
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Fifth—The want of regular markets for selling and buying 
butter. And, 

Sixth.—The want of a regular distinction of qualities, which 
compels us to withhold from the trade with the North, 
that unlimited confidence which we so uniformly place in 
the trade with Ireland. 


To remedy these defects, we would beg leave to suggest, 


First.—That in the making of butter, due regard should be 
paid to the very judicious suggestions drawn up by the 
Agricultural Association of Aberdeenshire, and printed and 
circulated by them. 

Second.—That the farmers should either cure their butter at 
home, or sell it to some curer near them, who can salt it 
immediately after it has been made and duly washed. 

Third.—That all casks intended for the packing of butter, 
should be made of sound and well-seasoned oak or ash; 
should be well jointed and fully hooped, and should in no 
case exceed 84 lib, English, gross weight of butter and 


cask, 

Fourth.—That before the casks are sold, the name of the 
cooper should be marked thereon, and they should be 
carried to the weighhouse, where a person, duly appointed, 
should brand the tare upon the bulge of each cask,—al- 
lowing for soakage of brine 3 lib. for each firkin, and 2 
lib. for each half firkin. 

Fifth—That regular weekly markets should be established at 
Aberdeen, Peterliead, Fraserburgh, Banff, and at such 
other places as may be most convenient for the sale of 
butter, and at which we would attend ourselves, or by our 

_ agents, and purchase our supplies. 

Sixth.—That at each market-place there should be appointed 
an experienced person to inspect such butter as shall be 
voluntarily presented to him for that purpose, and to mark 
upon a eask the character of Ist, 2d, 3d, or 4th qua- 
lity, according to the best of his —— But this in- 
spector should be strictly prohibited from dealing in but- 
ter, either as buyer, seller, or agent, and should take an 
oath for the faithful administration of his office. 

Seventh.—That the gross weight of each eask should be ascer- 
tained at the Weigh-house, and marked upon the side of 
the cask in distinct figures; and that the person charged 
with so doing (if other than the inspector) should be 
under the same restriction as to dealing in butter, and 
should take a similar oath. 
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Eighth—We unanimously resolve, that, in our purchases, whe- 
ther by ourselves or by our agents, we will give a decided 
preference to butter which has been. packed into proper 
casks, and regularly branded and inspected as aforesaid. 

Ninth.— We request Adam White, Esq. of Fens, one of our 
number, to communicate these our resolutions to Robert 
Dalrymple Horn Elphinstone, Esq. of Logie and El- 
phinstone, Convener of the Committee of the Highland 
Society on the subject of the Butter Trade, and also to 
transmit a copy of them to the Aberdeenshire Agricultu- 


ral Association. 


These resolutions were signed by the following gentlemen : 


ARCHIBALD AIKMAN. 
RicHARD ALEXANDER. 
TuHoMAS BARKER. 
Rosert Bayne. 
Tuomas & Joun BLAck. 
TuHoMAS BLACKIE. 

W. & T. Bowe. 

Davip BRAsH. 
Brown, ANDERSON, & Co. 
-Rozsert Brunton. 
Witi1am Caper & Co. 
Joun CHRISTIE. 
WILLIAM CHRISTIE. 
Rospert CRAWFORD. 
James DAVIEs. 

James Duncan & Co. 
Witiram Duntor & Co. 
Davip DuRWARD. 
WIiLi1aM Forp. 

James Forrest. 
ALEXANDER GALLOWAY. 
‘Tuomas GIsB. 

J. Guren & Co. 

Gray & Co. 

WALTER GRIEVE. 


’ 


James Hitt. 

Joun Hunter. 

James Kerr. 

A. MackeEnziE & Co. 
Anprew Metrosz & Co, 
Morton & Dun. 

J. & E. Murray. 
ALEXANDER M‘Narr & Co. 
ALEXANDER NICOLSON. 
Davip PurpDIiE. 

James RicHarpson, Jun. & Co, 
ALEXANDER RussELL. 
WILLIAM SANDERSON & Son. 
JoHN SLAYDE. 

JAMES STEVENSON. 
ALEXANDER THOMSON. 
Tuomson, M‘Kean, & Co. 
G. TurRNER. 

WILtiaM & JAMES WALLACE. 
EBENEZER WARDLAW. 
Rosert WEIR & Co. 

ApDAM WHITE,& Co. 

Joun WILSON. 

James WyLp & Co. 


We understand that the Committee have agreed upon their 


Report; but as there has not since been any Meeting of the 
Highland Society, the Report has not yet been presented. We 
learn, however, that they are to recommend, that.a sum of mo- 
ney shall be put at the disposal of the Agricultural Associa- 
tion. of Aberdeenshire, to enable them to extend their pre- 
miums. ! 
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In Ireland, as has already been stated, the butter trade is 
regulated by statutory enactments. One of these is so old as 
the 10th of William III., cap. 2.; and nine other acts were 
successively made prior to the Union of Great Britain with 
Ireland. The whole of these, however, have since been re- 
pealed ; and the present existing statutes are the 52d Geo. III. 
cap. 134, and the 53d Geo. III. cap. 46. 

it may, perhaps, be interesting to some of our readers that 
we should detail the manner of conducting business in their 
public markets. It is as follows. 

The farmers, each of whom cures his own butter, assemblein the 
morning, and have all their casks arranged in the market place. 
‘The coopers then proceed, and take out the head of each cask. 
The inspector follows, Without knowing to whom any cask be- 
longs—pails each to the bottom, and marks the character of 
the butter, / for first sort, // for second sort, ¥ for third sort, 
and SX for fourth sort. The coopers come again, replace the 
head in each cask, and cut the character upon the side of the 
cask with a marking-iron. 

So soon as the market commences, the buyers, who are either 
merchants or their agents, having each a high stone or chair, 
stand up upon it as a signal that they wish to buy. The far- 
mer merely names his quantity, or number of casks. The buy- 
er names his price, which is always understood to be for the 
first quality, and there is a uniform deduction for 2d, 3d, and 
4th qualities respectively. In some markets, it is four shillings 
per cwt. for each successive lower quality, and in other markets 
itis more. Ifthe farmer is pleased with the price, he makes 
his bargain ; if not, he passes on to the next buyer. 

Having sold his butter, the farmer next gets it weighed, and 
obtains a note of the weights and qualities (which are also cut 
upon the casks), certified by the sworn weigh-master; and with 
this he proceeds to the merchant’s warehouse, delivers his but- 
ter, and receives his money. Coopers are always in attendance 
in the market-place, with casks for sale, duly tared and brand- 
ed; and the farmer, after supplying himself with what he wants, 
returns home. 

We have been thus circumstantial in the description of an 
Irish market, that our Scotch readers, who have not yet the 
benefit of such public markets, may adopt such parts of the 
practice as may best suit their own cases. It is evident, that, 
if the casks were not tared, and the qualities and weights ascer- 
tained before going to the buyers’ warehouse, much difference 
of opinion, and perhaps many disputes, might arise between 
buyer and seller at settlement ; but these are completely obviated 
where such regulations have been previously attended to. 8. 
VOL. XXV, NO. 98, 
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On the Cultivation of Inferior Lands, May 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Folly and Danger of abandoning the Cultivation of Land . 
of Inferior Quality. By Witi1am Arron, Esq. Hamilton. 


Sir, , 
Ir may appear presumptuous in me to attempt to throw 
light on a subject which has already been discussed by abler 
writers, and particularly by the most intelligent and industrious 
author that ever wrote on rural economy. But besides the va- 
nity of being a fellow-labourer with Sir John Sinclair in the 
great vineyard of agriculture, where so many incorrect prac- 
tices remain to be eradicated, and into which political feelings 
have unfortunately entered—where the labour is truly great, 
and the faithful and intelligent labourers are but few—I think 
I can perceive some important points that have not been duly 
attended to; and, at any rate, errors on a subject so interest- 
ing cannot be too much exposed, or sound doctrines too often 
repeated and inculcated. 

From the general spread of agricultural improvement, or 
during the last twenty years or so of the eighteenth century, 
the cultivation of cor of inferior quality, or what has since 
been termed Waste Land, formed one of the most important 
branches of rural economy. Indeed a great part of the surface 
of Scotland was little else than waste land, till it began to he 
improved after the termination of the American war. But b 
the application of manure to an incalculable extent, by fallow- 
ing and deepening the soil, the introduction of improved rota- 
tion courses, &c. extensive ranges of land, then in bad condi- 
tion, have been reclaimed, and rendered so productive as to be 
no longer considered as inferior land. And thousands and 
tens of thousands of acres, in almost every county in Scotland, 
that was in the condition of waste land within the last twent 
or thirty years, have been broken up and partially saan | 
so as to multiply several times its returns of human food; and 
which, if its improvement were to be persisted in and rightly 
conducted, would soon become equal to the best land; but 
which, if its cultivation were now to be abandoned, would soon 
return to the state of waste. 

These improvements, which had been going forward with 
spirit and success during the late war, have met with serious 
interruption and much discouragement since the return to 
peace. In so far as that has proceeded from the derangement 
_ Of commerce, occasioned by the change from war to peace, 
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and the distress thereby brought on the manufacturers, or 
where it has arisen from unavoidable causes, it ought to be 
borne without a murmur. But in so far as it proceeds from, 
or has been heightened by, erroneous proceedings on the part 
of Government, or from the ignorance or design of those who 
have endeavoured to mislead the nation, then it becomes the 
duty of every friend to its welfare to point out their errors and 
refute their perverted arguments. 

The suspension of cash payments, rendered so necessar 
during the great struggle in which the nation was ome, 
benefited, for a time, agriculture in common with other branches 
of industry. And though it was proper to recal that restric- 
tion, and to return to cash payments when the pressure no 
longer operated, yet that return ought to have been made with 
less precipitation, so as not to have deranged, so much as it- 
did, mercantile and agricultural concerns. ‘That precipitancy 
seems to have been accelerated by the bickering of party men, 
who were not more eager to promote the national interest than 
to get into office. Some of those who had opposed the war in 
all its stages, took up, as a party measure, the suspension of 
cash payments; and the ministry unfortunately went too ab- 
ruptly into the removal of the bank restriction. 

But the hostility of these men to the interests of agriculture 
has not terminated with the blow given by the too abrupt re- 
turn to cash payments; for some of them who urged that as a 
party measure, have also recommended to the nation to aban- 
don the cultivation of all land that is of an inferior sort, and to 
trust to the harvests of Poland and America for grain, beyond 
what can be raised from land of superior quality ; than which 
nothing could be more absurd—nothing more mimical to the 
best interest of Britain—no, not even the mania of Radical 
Reform. 

To see the matter in its proper light, it will be necessary to 
inquire into the following particulars, viz. 

I. The extent of inferior land in Scotland, 


II. The produce it yields, or rr yield. 


II. The number of people employed in its improvement. 
IV. The folly of abandoning its cultivation. 


I. The Extent of Inferior Land in Scotiand, 


As the term inferior land is rather vague, and as no survey 
has been made, it may be difficult to appreciate the extent of 
such land. All that is meant, or that can be necessary on that 
point, is to estimate the amount as nearly as possible, 

The total number of —_ in Scotland is estimated at 
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16,642,761 Scots, or 18,944,000 English measure. The whole 
land that has ever been brought under the plough, has been 
estimated at 4,600,000 acres. Of that, by far the greatest pro- 
portion is certainly inferior land, or land which does not, in its 
present condition, yield wheat to advantage. ‘The best calcu- 
Jation I have been able to make, after having traversed every 
county of Scotland, is, that land on which wheat can be intro- 
oad into the rotation of crops, does not extend to more than 
about 1,600,000 acres; and that the land that has come under 
the plough, but which is so inferior as not to yield wheat to 
advantage as one of the crops of rotation, extends to about 
3,000,000 Scots acres. 

Of the remaining 12,000,000 Scots acres, into which neither 
plough nor spade has ever entered, I am of opinion, after 
having paid much attention to the subject when 1 drew up the 
original draft of the chapter on Waste Land for the general 
Report, that from a million to twelve hundred thousand acres 
of banks and braes, too steep for the plough, and of land in- 
cumbered with springs, stones, rocks, whins, &c. lie intermix- 
ed with the arable lands; that nearly four millions of acres, 
lying between muir and dale, and of moss capable of being im- 
proved to advantage, might all be rendered arable; and that 
about seven millions of acres were incapable of being cultivat- 
ed for grain crops. 

If these estimates are nearly correct, as I am convinced they 
are, those gentlemen not only recommend to forego eyery idea 
of breaking up any part of upwards of five millions of acres, 
perfectly capable of being improved to advantage, but also to 
abandon two-thirds of the land already arable, «nd _ partially 
cultivated. ‘These are surely great sacrifices to be made by a 
nation that has for nearly half a century been importing about 
a million of quarters of grain annually on an average. 


II. The Produce Inferior Land yiclds, or might yield. 


If we consider that at least one-fifth part of such land is ge- 
nerally cropped with oats, and that the average return is, when 
justice is done to the land, about six bolls (nearly 44 English 
quarters) per acre, and that such oats will sell generally at 20s. 
per boll, we mz . form a pretty correct estimate of the grain 


raised from such land. At least one acre in fifteen may be 
{and generally is) in potatoes or turnip, worth, on an average, 
16/. per acre. One-tenth part may be in hay every year, and 
give a return of 5/. per acre. The pasture would let at 20s. 
per acre. But as every three acres will feed a dairy cow, 
which will yield from 8/. to 10/. per annum, the gross return is 
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much greater than the mere rent. The greatest part of such 
pasture is, in the western counties, appropriated to a dairy 
stock; though many young cows and horses, with some pet- 
sheep, are also kept; and part of it is eaten by the horses kept 
on the farm. ° 

Perhaps some political economist may boldly aver, that the 
whole produce, whatever it may be, will be consumed by the 
occupiers of the land in question, and their servants and fami- 
lies. ‘To such an averment I would answer, that the average 
rent of that sort of land, when divested of the waste land in- 
termixed with it, is not less than 20s. per acre, or 3,000,000/; 
per annum, paid to the proprietor. And where the cultivation 
of such land is conducted as it ought to be, with an eye to its 
gradual melioration, it will bring nearly double rent in the 
course of twenty or thirty years. 

But, say these gentlemen, such land ought to be turned into 
pasture ; and surely that is the next best thing to be done with 
it, if its cultivation were to be given up. Such land could not 
be occupied with cows, because these cannot subsist without 
winter fodder; which could not be procured, if the cultivation 
and cropping of the land was to be abandoned. The only way 
such land could be occupied, would be with a stock of muir 
sheep. 

haat evil that would follow turning inferior land into 
sheep-walks, or into pasture by any species of stock, would be, 
that it would become of less value every year. When inferior 
land is broken up, manured and cropped, at intervals of a few 
years, it becomes gradually richer and more productive every 
course, till in twenty or thirty years it comes to be equal to the 
best land. But when it is turned into pasture, for more than 
seven or eight years at one time, the pasture degenerates every 
year. Rushes and marsh fogs grow up where the ground is 
damp, and heather and brown fogs occupy the drier parts, and 
banish the richer herbage, ti!! in the course of a few years the 
moss plants increase, and lead to the formation of moss-earth 
over the soil. 

The rent now paid for inferior land, that has been partly cul- 
tivated and cropped, is probably, on an average, about one 
pound per acre. But if the cultivation of all that sort of land 
were to be given up, and the whole turned into pasture, it would 
not yield one-fourth of its present rent. It would certainly be 
much better to persist in the improvement of all the land now 
arable, and at same time to break up as much as possible of 
the waste land, never yet cropped. If that is done with pro- 
priety, we may in a few years bring much inferior land into a 
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highly improved state, and render much waste land many times 
more prodactive than it is now. We may raise from such land 
human food to the value of many millions, and give employment 
to many thousands of people, instead of driving them to mi< 
stry, and sending our money to the Baltic, or to America, 
for the bread we cannot want. 


III. The Number of ! employed in cultivating Inferior 
nd. 


This, like other calculations on the subject, is not easily made 
with much accuracy. But we cannot be very far from the 
mark, when we take the population, at one grown up person 
for every twenty acres of land that is under progressive im- 
provement; and, probably, half grown people and children 
may be taken at three to every five of the adults, or eight souls 
on every 100 acres. Where the land is occupied in very small 
possessions, the population will be rather more. In that case, 
the population on three millions of acres of inferior land, when 
kept under improved cultivation, may be taken at 240,000 souls. 
And if we add to these the due proportion of mechanics de- 
pending on the occupiers of such land, as wrights, masons, 
smiths, shoemakers, weavers, tailors, saddlers, quarriers, road- 
makers, thatchers, &c. &c. with occasional labourers, reapers, 
&c. and their children, the whole population depending upon, 
and supported from inferior land under cultivation, will not be 
far short of $00,000. 

Now, 1 would ask the advocates for abandoning the improve- 
ment of inferior land, if they are prepared to point out how 
this population, now supported on such land, are to find em- 
ployment and subsistence? For if all such land were to be 
turned into sheep-walks, more than five-sixths of the present 
population will be thrown idle. Are they to be sent to the cot- 
ton mills and cotton looms, already greatly overstocked with 
hands? Or, if they were, could they gain their subsistence at 
these occupations? Will Mr Owen’s New Jerusalem (as the 
people in this county term it) be ready to receive so many 
thousands? Or will they go to the Cape of Good Hope, or to 
the Poyais country? 

I shall neither attempt to estimate the direct or indirect 
taxes paid by this part of the population of Scotland, nor to 
guess what merchants’ and manufacturers’ goods they purchase 
annually. Leaving these, and the strength they add to the go- 
vernment, their superior sobriety and loyalty, compared to the 
mechanics and inhabitants of towns—all to be estimated by 
the wise men who write on Political Economy; I shall merely 
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mention here, that, by cultivating the soil, the climate is im- 
proved, the country becomes more healthy, more sightly, and 
much more productive, opens a market for all sorts of goods, 
doubles, every twenty or thirty years, the rent to the proprie- 
tors, adding, as it were, to their estates, without diminishing 
that of their neighbours, and enlarging, in effect, the volume 
of the island. 

All these advantages may also be so far gained, by improving 
the waste land never before broken up. Much of the braes 
and steep ground is capable of being formed into orchards; and 
what is too steep, or in too great an altitude for fruit trees, 
might be planted with forest timber. Nothing growing from 
the soil is now more wanted than forest wood, and yet nothing 
is more neglected. Timber for carts, and such purposes, has 
advanced in price above what the farmers can afford to pay, 
and is every year becoming dearer and more difficult to be pro-= 
cured. Yet thousands of acres of banks and braes, too steep 
for the plough, and of small value as pasture, remain an un- 
sightly waste. Trees grow better on the banks of burns and 
rills, than they do any where else. 

Part of such banks, and unshapely corners of land, in arable 
districts, are well suited to be formed into cottage settlements 
for mechanics, labourers, and married servants. If placed in 
such situations, with as much land as will keep a cow, or even 
with a garden and small orchard, the cotton-weavers would be 
more healthy, more virtuous, and far more happy, than they 
can be in the ill-aired lanes of large towns, or in crowded ci- 
ties, where they are exposed to the contamination of vice. In 
the country they would spend their leisure hours, not in chat- 
tering on politics, nor in the dramshop, but in collecting health 
and profit, by cultivating their little glebes. They and the 
farmers might be of service to each other. The offals of a 
dairy would be of great use in a tradesman’s family; and they 
could repay it by assisting the farmer in harvest. 

Land encumbered with stones, whins, springs, &c. would 
pay well for cultivation. "Wherever whins grow, corn and roots 
would also grow, if the ground were dug up and improved ; 
and no species of improvement pays so soon, and so amply, 
as draining, where it is necessary. And why should the fair- 
lying land between muir and dale, or the improvable moss, re- 
main any longer a barren waste, when by industry it might be 
rendere guadlenties of human food to an incalculable extent ? 


If my paper were not getting beyond Pasa size, I could 


point out many instances of the value of farms being greatly 
mereased, and their rent doubled and quadrupled by industri- 
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ous tenants breaking up such land and rendering it arable. 
Instead of doing so, I shall merely request your readers to 
turn back to No. 96 of your Magazine, where they will see, 
that by improvements made on waste land by a tenant on the 
gar of Benston, the rent has been raised in twenty years from 
651. to 2147. Another farm has been raised in twenty years 
from a rent of 207. and 100/. of grassum to one of 160/., and 
now keeps three times the stock it did then. A farm has been 
by the same means, and in the same space of years, raised 
from a rent of 45/. to one of 2407. Another is mentioned, the 
rent of which has been raised from 40/. to 160/., and would, if 
out of lease, rent at doublethatsum. All these improvements 
have been made on the high situated muirs of Cummock and 
Muirkirk in Ayrshire, by industrious tenants, without being 
bound to do so, or getting any aid or encouragement from their 
proprietors. 

The farm of Drumbowie at Loudoun-hill was rented at 40/. 
in 1794, and soid about that time at 2200/.; but being divided 
into five possessions, and part of the waste land being broken 
up, it brought in ten years after 300/. of rent, and would set 
still higher now. I could fill one of your volumes with similar 
accounts; but these, and others already on record in your 
Magazine, are sufficient to satisfy every impartial inquirer ; 
and the Cockneys and political economists of London would 
not be eonvinced on this subject though one were to rise from 
the dead to refute their errors. 

If such improvements have been made by tenants without 
aid from their lairds, who derive the principal benefit, what 
might not be achieved on thousands of other farms, equally in- 
viting to the cultivator, provided only thategriculture were duly 
protected, and proprietors gave due encouragement to their 
tenants to make such improvements ? 

In almost every store-farm in the south of Scotland, and in 
many in the north, though it would be folly to attempt to im- 
prove the mountains and hills, yet there are generally some 
low grounds capable of being rendered arable, and turned into 
dairy-ground, and of yielding grain and roots, as well as pas- 
ture, to great advantage. Dairy-cows will pay as well on land 
of that description, when it has been broken up and cropped, 
as they will do on the best farms in Ayrshire, or in the Lo- 
thians. The oats will be hurt by frost once in four or five 
years; but even then they are good fodder, and they yield ex- 
cellent meal three years out of cvery four; and the potatoes 
but seldom, and the turnip and grass never fail. 

By improvements of these kinds, wisely and cautiously con- 
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ducted, the food of man might be so wonderfully increased as 
to double in twenty or thirty years the population on inferior 
and waste land. 


IV. The Danger of abandoning the Cultivation of Inferior + 
Land. 


If we consider the subject, either as it would affect the Go- 
vernment, the proprietors or possessors of inferior land, or the 
public, it will be found to be interesting to all. Although the 
direct taxes paid by farmers of inferior ‘land may not be great, 
yet they pay, indirectly, taxes to a very considerable amount. 

‘They furnish to the military force thousands of the best and 
ablest men, and many more act as militia, yeomen, or volun- 
teers. Even the produce si raise from their farms is bene- 
ficial to Government. By far the greatest number of the use- 
ful breeds of horses is reared on inferior land. All these ad- 
vantages would not only be lost to the nation if the cultivation 
of inferior land were to be given up, but many industrious 
people, now farming such land, and even the proprietors, would. 
become an unsupportable burden on the public. . ‘The taxes 
they pay would be lost, and much money would not only have 
to be sent to Poland for grain, but the nation would lie at the 
mercy of foreign states, who might exact terms and conces- 
sions which a proud and powerful nation would not like,—might 
compel us to sell, like Esau, our best privileges for a morsel 
of pottage. 

We might remember the Milan decrees of Buonaparte, and 
the non-intercourse acts-of America, and learn from them what 
we have to expect from otler states whenever they shall have it 
in their power toannoy us. Did not the king of Prussia impose 
heavy duties on grain exported from his ports, even at the time 
we were expending our strength and treasures to relieve him 
from a foreign yoke, and to replace the crown on his head ? 

The injury which the proprietors would sustain by turn- 
ing inferior land into pasture must be obvious to every man. 
‘They receive at present about 1/., on an average, per acre of 
yearly rent; and they have the sure prospect of that rent being 
doubled at least, in course of a lease of tw enty or thirty 
years, provided they act fairiy and reasonably with their ten- 
ants, and for their own behoof, in promoting rational improve- 
ments suited to the land. But if the cultivation of all interior 
land were to be given up, all prospects of future improvement 
would be for ever done away ; such land would sink at once one 
half; and, in a few years after, to less than one fourth of the 
present rental, Such reduction of rent would be ruinous to 
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three-fourth. parts of the proprietors, and even to their cre- 
ditors. For by far the greatest part of such land would in- 
stantly come to the hammer, under the direction of bankers, 
brokers, and law agents. The situation of the occupiers o 
inferior land, were its cultivation to be abandoned, would be 
truly deplorable. A shepherd and his dog would be able to 
farm a thousand acres of such land, on which perhaps from ten 
to fifteen families now live, and pay four times the rent the 
store-master could pay. It is no easy matter for people brought 
up to the cultivation of the soil to be driven with their families 
to seek employment in any other branch of industry. But 
were such people to be turned out at once from their farms, 
without the possibility of one in a hundred of them procuring 
possessions of land, what would be their situation? Where 
could they find employment, or the means of subsistence ? 
Every branch of manufacture is already overstocked with me- 
chanics; and instead of increasing their number, the want of 
the consumpt of so many of their best customers, would oblige 
them to turn off thousands of their hands. A politician, pos- 
sessed of lively powers of imagination, and when it could serve 
his favourite purposes, might point out some place in some 
distant region where these people could be disposed of. But 
those who are not possessed of:so much fancy could see no- 
thing for these industrious cultivators of the ground but misery 
and death. 

If the effects of the scheme recommended were to be so in- 
jurious to the Government, the proprietors and occupiers of such 
fand, it could not fail to be hurtful to the nation at large. In 
civil society, as in the human body, injury to one member is felt 
by the whole. The merchant, mechanic and agriculturist, and 
even the prince and the peer, are all so intimately connected, 
as to be affected by the distresses of each other. The ruin of 
so many thousands of industrious people, could not fail to af- 
fect the whole community, and every individual of which it is 
composed, except perhaps the bailiff and sexton. The want of 
three millions of quarters of oats every year, about two mil- 
lions of bolls of potatoes and turnips, the hay that has been 
mentioned, and the produce of a po many thousand dairy cows, 
would be serious privations. Grain may be procured from abroad, 
but where could we be supplied in milk and fresh butter, if 
dairy cows were to be banished from the land where these are 
chiefly raised? Even beef would become very scarce and dear 
if the stock of cows were to be banished from inferior land, 
where they are chiefly reared, and many of them fattened. If 
the merchants or manufacturers were to be deprived of their 
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good home customers, they would find their sales diminishéd’m 
a much greater degree than they would be increased by the ‘nd- 
ditional demands of Poland or America. The growers of grain 
in Poland wear wooden shoes, sackcloth, and the skins of: ani- 
mals; not leather boots, broad cloth, nor muslin. The cry of 
getting meal for muslins, which those who wish to deceive have 
trumped up, and which every weaver repeats, is a mere de-~ 


ception. 
Conclusion. 


Instead of listening to schemes so injurious to all, let the Go- 
vernment, the proprietors and the occupiers of inferior land, 


act each their own part in promoting its gradual improvement, 


till it be brought to the best condition of which it is susceptible. 
Each has a duty to perform, which, if rightly discharged, would 
‘lead to beneficial results, but which, if neglected, disastrous con- 
sequences will follow. 

t was justly remarked by Sir John Sinclair, in his Address 
to the Owners and Possessors of Land, that ‘ all wise states- 
«men have hitherto inculcated, that the cultivation of the soil, in 
* a country where there is a sufficient extent of improvable ter- 
‘ ritory, 78 the true basis of national prosperity.’ 1 shall not en- 
ter on any detail of the ways in which a wise government ought 
to promote.the cultivation of the soil. But I will venture to 
say, that.if.ghe British Government do not protect the agricul- 
turist from he competition of foreign grain, (unless when prices 
rise above What it'may be raised at in Britain), they will but ilk 
discharge their duty in a very important matter. If the grain 
markets of Poland (where the country is extraordinarily pro- 
ductive, the price of labour not one-fifth of what is paid in 
Britain, where taxes, tythes and poor-rates are almost unknown, 
where there is not a population sufficient to consume the half of 
the produce) were to be laid open to the inhabitants of Britain, 
agriculture would be banished from this island, till the peasantry 
were reduced to the condition of those in Poland. Premiums 
have been given, and restrictive laws enacted in this and every 
other country, to promote certain branches of commerce and 
manufactures,—and why not agriculture, the most important 
branch of human industry ? 

The proprietors of inferior land, from the immediate interest 
they have in it, ought, in granting leases, carefully to point ont 
a course of operation for their tenants, so as to bind them to 
keep the land in a state of progressive improvement. But, in- 
stead of this, they employ law-agents to screw up the rents to 
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the utinost pitch, and pay no regard to the progressive improve- 
ment of the land. 

The tenants of course act on the same principles, and look 
to nothing but present advantage. And if they improve the 
land at one time, they generally run it out by the end of their 
lease. 

But if the legislature would insure the farmer due protection 
from foreign competition; and if the proprietors of inferior 
land and their agents were to lay down proper plans of improve- 
ment, and see that the tenants implemented their bargains not 
only in payment of the stipulated rent, but also in the gradual 
improvement of the farm, land of that description would not 
only support the present rents and the number of people now 
occupied on it, but it would become richer and more produc- 
tive every course of cropping, till in time millions of acres in 
Scotland that are now waste, would become productive and 
fruitful fields. Surely no man who has the welfare of his coun- 
try at heart, and who rightly understands the subject, would ad- 
vise the abandonment of cultivation on any species of ground 
that can be improved to advantage. 

Witt. Arron. 

Hamilton, 7th April, 1824. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Agricultural Society of New South Wales. 


[ We have received the Prospectus, Rules and Regulations, and 
List of Subscribers to this Society, which was instituted on 
5th July 1822, and with the exception of the office-bearers, 
(at the head of whom stands the name of the Governor Sir 
Thomas Brisbane, as patron), and the list of subscribers, 
which have only a local interest, we lay the whole before our 
readers. It is very gratifying to see the spirit and enterprise 
of Britons displaying themselves in so remote a quarter of the 
globe, in a manner that would be creditable to any of our si- 
mmilar establishments at home.] 


Prospectus.—Agriculture and Grazing, in a soil and cli- 
mate so peculiar as those of New South Wales, present so many 
features of novelty and difliculty, that it must appear surprising 
that a colony of Englishmen have been settled five and thirty 
years in the country, without associating themselves for the pur- 
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poses of communicating their mutual experience, and benefiting 
by their reciprocal advice ; still more, for the purpose of effect- 
ing, by means of a subscription fund, improvements in the breed 
of animals, and experiments in the growth of produce, which 
are beyond the reach of an individual purse. Some of the 
causes of the delay of this great and important association in 
New South Wales, lie perhaps in local politics, the cinders of 
which it will be better not now to disturb; and some are doubt- 
less to be found in the slowness and scantiness with which free 
emigration has flowed into a colony like this. Happily, this last 
cause is now in a sure and steady course of removal; and we 
cannot but congratulate ourselves upon the numbers and re- 
spectability of the settlers, who are daily arriving among us, 
under the administration and auspices of our present worthy 
Governor and Patron. At any rate, we know that the pro- 
crastination of this association is not to be attributed to any 
selfish or monopolous views of the few free settlers, of whom 
this colony has always boasted; for many of us can remember 
their constant agitation and desideration of the measure for at 
least the last five years; and nothing could manifest this de- 
sire better than the rapidity with which this society was form- 
ed. Upon the first notice of its intention, a large body of the 
principal landholders and merchants met, and immediately 
enrolled as its members almost the whole of the great land- 
holders, stock-holders, and merchants of the colony. The 
time, indeed, seems now in every way ripe, and fit for its being 
brought to bear. ‘The greater part of the land on this side of 
the Nepean has been, the arable cropped out by bad husband- 
ry, and the pasture consumed by surcharge of cattle; so that 
scientific farming and artificial grasses have become absolute- 
ly necessary for the continued supply of the victualling markets 
of our towns, to which unhappily nature has deprived us of 
navigable rivers from the interior. Added to this, the breeds of 
our sheep and our horses have begun to acquire an exportable 
value and reputation, which can only be sustained by constant 
renewal, and skilful selection and attention; and it cannot be 
supposed that his Majesty’s Government will always continue 
to incur such an immense outlay for the support of convicts (at 
least in this part of the territory), whom the revulsion of Eng- 
land from war to peace, and the late paper system of British 
currency, have, for the last seven years, transported in such 
numbers to our shores. Already have we seen a diminution 
in those numbers; and the measures of the present local 
government will doubtless in time diminish their expense ta 
the crown, and thus throw us colonists more and more upon 
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our own resources. It becomes us therefore to provide for 
ourselves; to make the most of the land we have cleared ; to 
impreve our fleeces, our horses, and our milch cattle ; to look 
out for new exports; to improve the present; to distil our own 
grain, and to — our own tobacco; to listen to the official 
report of the Navy Board upon the superiority of New Zea- 
land flax, and upon the worth of some of our native timber ; 
to try whether we cannot grow indigo or collect tannin. ‘These, 
and many more which the congregated information of an agri- 
cultural society best can suggest, are all important objects in a 
colony like this; and it is with these views that the present in- 
stitution is proposed. It is nothing to the prosperity of a 
colony, that one or two individuals possess highly improved 
cattle or sheep, or can show a well-tilled field, or a meadow of 
English grasses; the plantation can only be said to flourish 
when the means of obtaining these advantages are placed with- 
in the reach of all, and when a public spirit of agricultural im- 
provement shall be implanted in the breast of all. Competi- 
tion and reward (call it emulation cr pride if you will) are ne- 
eessary (human nature teaches us) to excite this spirit; and, 
when once roused, personal interest and profit will easily keep 
it alive. Who, that knows the benefits bestowed by agricul- 
ture, does not warm at the thought of the good this society 
will produce, when, in its course (after blessing this colony), it 
extends its influence over this new continent, this new world ? 
Connected with this society are all the improvements in social 
life, from the lowest labour of the hind, to the most exquisite 
skill in the fine arts; for these are but the remoter effects of 
the prosperity of nations. To us is given by Providence, with 
the nation to which we belong, the high honour to civilize this 
new world, and to give our religion, our laws, our language, 
and all the civil blessings we enjoy, to this rude, uncultivated 
wilderness. 

Having said thus much of the importance of our society to 
this colony, let us now point out what appear to be the principal 
objects to be kept in view. There is no Eden in nature ; <all is 
from the industry of man. We must do what all nations have 
done before us—collect from every quarter what is adapted to 
our soil and climate. We must new elothe our adopted 
country ; we must hew down the useless gum trees, and plant 
the more useful fruit trees of Europe; and, in lieu of the pre- 
sent thin herbage, give to our meadows the rich pasture of 
Britain. Whilst making our improvements, we must attend 
to the prudential advice given so many centuries ago, well to 
gonsider * quid queeque ferat regio, et quid quaeque recuset.’ 
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And, when we listen to this advice, we have abundant reason 
for grateful exultation, as we are just in the latitude of the 
finest parts of Europe, where the vine, the olive, the fig, and 
the mulberry (which is the food of the silk-worm) grow; a 
climate for tobacco, that friend of the poor; and a climate for 
the fine fruits of Asia Minor. And, as the markets may de- 
mand, and the price of labour may permit, hemp and flax, and 
every other produce not requiring a tropical climate, may be 
cultivated. 

When we contemplate our colony, as adapted to breeding of 
cattle, we have great reason to be satisfied; for, with very 
small efforts, we have attained to considerable merit in our 
horned stock ; and, though our colony has been formed only 
five and thirty years, we have already begun to supply the 
wealthy in the old established colonies of India and Batavia 
with stately horses for their carriages. The importation of still 
finer breeds, in which attempt no doubt Government will assist 
us, will raise our cattle to excellence, and make them eagerly 
sought for in the markets of those wealthy settlements. 

In regard to sheep, no country, in so short a time, and with 
such puny means, has improved its flocks so rapidly ; for, with 
the introduction of only a very few Merino sheep, there are 
now entire flocks with fleeces little short of the Merino wool in 
excellence, and thousands and tens of thousands rapidly attain- 
ing to nearly equal merit. With a small present of Merino 
sheep from his Majesty’s flocks, and the free use of the waste 
lands of the colony, our wealth in sheep will be great indeed, 
and our exports of fine wool to the mother country a substan- 
tial benefit to her manufacturers; for, in the colony of Van 
Diemen’s Land, where the waste lands were freely opened to 
all, the sheep had increased in 1821 to 170,391, whilst the sheep 
in our colony the same year were only 119,777. 

No doubt, that as this our staple article increases in estima- 
tion, in the English market, every hinderance to the increase of 
our flocks will be removed; and, as the lands of Great Britain 
and Ireland can be more profitably employed in growing the 
larger carcase and the longer wools, our improvements will not 
be envied us by our brother graziers at home. In the im- 
provement of stock, too little attention has, in general, been 
paid to the introduction of females. The following calcula- 
tions have therefore been made to show the advantage of intro- 
ducing a larger portion of females. ; 

The following paper having been iaid before the Society of 
Agriculture by one of its ablest members, to show the advan-« 
tage of introducing females, when improving live stock, the 
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committee has ordered it to be printed in the Sydney Gazette, 
for general information, as the doctrine, though exemplified in 
sbeep, is applicable to other stock. 


“ Remarks for the consideration of the Committee on the subject of 
importing Merino Sheep, showing the difficulty or impossibility 
of obtaining pure blood without the introduction of Merino ewes; 
100 ewes being put to one Merino ram, or to several. 


ONE HUNDRED EWES WILL PRODUCE THE 

Ist year, and Ist cross, 50 ewe lambs, which wiil produce the 
3d year, and 2d cross, 25 ewe lambs, which will produce the 
5th year, und 3d cross, 12 ewe lambs, which will produce the 
“th year, and 4th cross, 6 ewe lambs, which will produce the 
9th year, and 5th cross, 3 ewe lambs, which will produce the 
ilth year, and 6th cross, 1 ewe lamb. 

« Then, from the first importation, pure blood could not be 
obtained, the rams being useless before the 6th cross; and, at 
the expiration of 11 years, the pure produce would be only one 
ewe and one ram, if even the rams should be healthy, or be 
succeeded by a fresh arrival, Much improvement no doubt 
woukl be made, but no pure Merino blood ; and if, at the 5th 
or 6th cross, any accident should happen to the females, and 
probably it might to so small a number as two or three, the 
grand object, pure Merino blood, is lost; but if, with a few 
rams, a score or two of ewes are imported, the Merino blood is 
sale; say only 20 ewes:—these will produce 

i0 rams for sale, and 10 ewe lambs, suppose 
6 years 6 years they 
—- _- only breed six 
60 rams, 60 ewes, years. 
You have then, in only six years, 60 pure ewes and 60 pure 
rams; and the first 10 ewe lambs having bred, say four times, 
will give ZO rams and 20 ewes; and the second 10 ewe lambs, 
having bred three times, will give 15 rams and 15 ewes; and 
the third 10 ewe lambs, having bred twice, will give 10 rams 
and 10 ewes; and the fourth, having bred once, will give 5 
rams and 5 ewes. Thus, without carrying the calculation fur- 
iher, you have, in the short space of six years, 110 pure Merino 
yams, and 110 pure Merino ewes. But, as more of the young 
ewes, as the offspring of the first ewe lambs, have now begun 
io breed, the produce is greater. Thus, in the space of only 
six years, by importing a score of ewes, we have at once a flock 
of pure Merinos, with rams, nearly sufficient to supply the Co- 
jony. On the contrary, by importing only rams, many years 
juust elapse before we can obtain pure Merino blood; and that 
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in so small a quantity, that the smallest casualty may ruin all 
our hopes. 

It is with peculiar pleasure that we advert to the introduc- 
tion of the bee by Captain Wallis; and, as we have had no op- 
portunity of voting him our thanks, it will not be improper 
here to make honourable mention of him, as a benefactor to 
the Colony. Nor can we quit this subject without saying, that 
this Society ought to take every opportunity of introducing 
such subjects as can employ the cottager and his family, and 
repay them for their industry and care. 

Though separated from the rest of the civilized world, and 
from the nation to which we belong, by an immense ocean of 
many thousand miles, yet our nation must see, with great satis- 
faction, the exertions which their friends, their countrymen 
and fellow-subjects, are making in this most distant of the Bri- 
tish colonies; whilst the Government, conscious of the advan- 
tage of possessing prosperous settlements, will, when informed 
of our wants, liberally assist us. We ought, therefore, on 
every occasion, and by every means, to show our loyalty, even 
when suffering under any regulations, by which our prosperity 
may be retarded, and whilst suing for their removal. 

After connecting ourselves, by every mark of loyalty, with 
our Government, the next connexion we should form should 
be with the Board of Agriculture, and the principal Agricultu- 
ral Societies, not only in our mether country, but also those of 
foreign countries. ‘To the patrons of agriculture, amongst the 
nobility and great landholders at home, we should make known 
our Institution ; for we have rio doubt that, for so gocd a pur- 
pose, these patrons of agriculture will take a pleasure in send- 
ing from their own private stock what may be requisite to im- 
prove our own. To the British Consuls in climates similar to 
our own, we ought also to present our address; for, if not uni- 
versally, here and there a friend will be found, who will send 
us what may be congenial to our elimate. 

No body of men can more effectually assist us than the mer- 
chants and their captains, by bringing us from foreign countries 
what is adapted to our climate. Vessels, touching in the win- 
ter months at the Madeiras, or the Cape, and other countries 
noted for their wine, their figs, or their olives, might bring 
what, in a few years hence, may constitute the grand sources of 
the wealth of this Colony. The foundition of a fine vineyard, 
for instance, may be brought in cuttings of the vine from the 
Madeiras, the Canaries, or the Cape, in a rejected empty water 
cask, 
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To give the Merino fleece to three hundred thousand sheep, 
to improve four thousand horses, and breed them for exporta- 
tion, and to give the Hereford or Devon carcase, or the Suffolk 
udder, to a hundred thousand head of horned cattle, are no 
mean objects of pursuit, but are highly honourable to a Colony 
of only thirty-five years standing. 

That the same unanimity which has prevailed in our Society, 
may always continue, is our warmest wish; and we trust that, 
by the benevolence of our views, and the utility of our labours, 
we shall be respected and cherished by our brother farmers 
wherever we are known, and be thought worthy of the patron- 
age of the Government here, and at home. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


I. Tuat this Society be denominated the AGRIcuLTURAL 
Society or New Soutn Wa tes. 

II. That the following gentlemen, * jointly with the President 
and Vice-Presidents, ‘Treasurers and Secretaries, be appointed 
the General Committee for conducting the affairs of this So- 
ciety, seven of whom shall form a quorum; and that such Ge- 
neral Committees shall mect always at Parramatta, as being 
more central for all, and convenient for the country Committees. 

III. That an annual subscription of five pounds Sterling be 
paid by each Member into the hands of the Treasurers, for 
the general purposes of this Association, on or before the Ge- 
neral Annual Meeting in July. 

IV. That a separate subscription fund be formed, in shares 
of 251. each, for the purpose of introducing from the mother 
country, and elsewhere, a more improved breed of cattle, 
horses, sheep, &c. 

V. That the General Meeting of the Society shall be held 
Quarterly. 

VI. That the said Quarterly Meeting shall assemble at Parra- 
matta on the first Thursday in October next, when the day and 
place of the following meeting shall be agreed on. 

VII. That the Annual Meeting shall be held in July, when 
the Reports of the Secretaries and Treasurers shall be submit- 
ted by the President, and an election take place, by ballot, for 
the Officers and Committee for the year ensuing, and the gene- 
ral business of the Society transacted. 


* As before mentioned, it is not thought necessary to give the 
names here.—Epit. 
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VIII. That any person desirous of becoming a Member of 
this Society after this day, shall be proposed by five Members, 
in a letter addressed to the Secretary, to be laid before a Gene- 
ral Quarterly Meeting, and be balloted at the next ensuing 
General Quarterly Meeting. 

IX. That the like rule shall apply to any proposal for the 
expulsion of any Member. 

X. That not less than twenty Members, assembled at any 
General Quarterly Meeting, shall be a quorum for the election 
or expulsion of any Member. 

XI. That three-fourths of the Members present, at such Ge- 
neral Meeting, must concur in such election or expulsion; and 
that votes by proxy be not admitted on any occasion from male 
subscribers. 

XII. That every newly elected Member shall pay into the 
hands of the Treasurers the like sum of five pounds on his ad- 
mission, and shall not be considered a Member until the same 
is paid. 

XIII. That any Member may introduce a friend at the 
Meetings of the Society, with the approbation of the President, 
or other presiding Member; such friend being a non-resident 
in New South Wales, or an Officer bearing his Majesty’s com- 
mission. 

XIV. That an annual show of stock, and exhibition of sam- 
ples of wool, seeds, implements, or any other articles tending to 
the improvement of agriculture, shall be held at Parramatta on 
the first Wednesday in October, to be open to the public, for 
premiums to be given as a reward for improvement or supe- 
riority, in such manner as the Society may, from time to time, 
offer and direct. 

XV. That the President shall call a Meeting of the Com- 
mittee, at such times as he may find expedient, for the transac- 
tion of such business as may arise from time to time, and be 
considered to embrace the general interests of the Society. 

XVI. That Thomas Fowell Buxton, Esq. M. P. be reques‘- 
ed to accept the office of protector of the Parliamentary inte- 
rests of the Society. 

XVII. That Messrs Paxton, Cockerell, Trail, and Co. of 
Austin-friars, London, be requested to accept the office of mer- 
cantile agents of the Society; and that 1000/. be remitted to 
them, per Shipley, on account of the stock, and 100/. on ac- 
count of the general fund. 

XVIII. That the Board of Agriculture be requested (upon 
the strength of par. 10 of Sir John Sinclair’s Address of 1806), 
to * improve this foreign ae ’ by appointing a small 
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Committee of their Body to superintend the outlay of-our cattle 
and sheep fund, in the purchase of such stock as the Stock 
Committee may judge most beneficial to the Colony; and that 
such small Committee (and, if the Board of Agriculture ‘should 
decline the office, that Mr Buxton) be authorized to draw upon 
Messrs Paxton and Co. for the sum of 1000/., for such pur- 
poses as the Stock Committee shall appoint. 

XIX. That the General Committee be empowered to pur- 
chase such agricultural books as they shall think proper, and 
that any subscriber be at liberty to suggest any work to the 
Committee’s approbation. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Salmon Fisheries of Scotland. 


In our last Number, published in February, our readers will 
find extracts from a pamphlet on this interesting subject; the 
object of the writer being to have the fisheries regulated by a 

eneral law, and the stake-net mode of fishing declared legal. 


his, with the proceedings in Parliament with regard to the 
fisheries in the Tay, has naturally attracted the attention of 
the public to the subject, and called forth statements on the op- 
posite side,—among others the pamphlet which we are about to 
notice, under the name of Statement relative to the Fisheries in 
the River Tay, which is decidedly hostile to the use of stake- 
nets without any qualification. Both these writers probably 
argue the question foo much in the extreme. The former con- 
siders the salmon fisheries as of great national importance; 
while the latter, denying this, looks only to the interest of the 
SS: They are also at issue as to the effect produced 

y the use of the stake-nets on the whole quantity of fish caught, 
and, in particular, as to the degree of injury which this mode 
of fishing occasions to the upper heritors. Amidst these con- 
flicting opinions, one thing seems to be clear, namely, that an 
inquiry is called for, as contended for by the author ‘of the 
Observations, before any new regulations shall receive the sanc- 
tion of Parliament. The result may probably be, that the 
private interest of the upper heritors must be affected by the 
use of the stake-nets; and then the next point for consideration 
is, whether the loss to be sustained by these individuals will not 
be more than compensated to the public by doing away with 
their present monopoly. In that case the public should remu- 
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nerate them for what it requires them to give up, as has been 
done in other similar cases; or if it should turn out, as the pre- 
sent writer contends, that the fisheries are really as productive 
at present as they will be under the stake-net system, things 
might be left as they are. Ifsuch an inquiry be gone into, the 
conclusions to which it may lead must be founded upon a better 
knowledge of the habits of the salmon than we’ now possess, 
and this point therefore will necessarily form an object of parti- 
cular attention; and it is not eapedeadiin that in its progress 
some very useful information may be elicited on this point. At 
all events the question ought not to be treated as one of a pri- 
vate nature, in which nobody has any interest but a few pro- 
prietors. The following passages are from the Statement, 


‘* There are many facts in the natural history of salmon 
which have baffled all the inquiries of the most diligent observe 
ers, while there are others which are matters of notoriety, and 
upon which every naturalist, and every practical fisherman, are 
perfectly agreed. One of those leading facts is, that.this fish 
is unfitted for remaining for any length of time, either in fresh 
or in salt water. It passes alternately from the one to the other. 
Prompted by a strong natural instinct, it enters the rivers to rid 
itself of the animalcule which infest it, if it remains too long 
in the sea. It ascends to their source, and enters the smallest 
brooks and feeders, in order to deposit its spawn. After this 
operation, the head swells, the body wastes away, and the fish 
becomes extremely unwholesome and unfit for food. In this 
state, its natural propensity induces it to return to the salt 
water, the influence of which is supposed suddenly to invigor- 
ate it, and to render it again fit for an expedition into the fresh 
water during the ensuing season. 

“ The depositation of spawn, and the production of the 
young brood, a process extremely curious and interesting, has 
been often described. It takes place in shallow water on the 
upper parts of the river, and generally during a particular sea- 
son of the year. After depositing their spawn, the salmon re- 
turn to the sea in a state of great exhaustion. 

** It has been observed, too, that salmon return pericdically 
in shoals to the rivers; and, as some allege, to the same river 
in which they were bred. Their progress along the coast, in 
search of the mouth of an estuary, is distinctly perceptible in 
calm weather from the rippling of the water. Having disco- 
vered the entrance into the fresh water, the salmon, in such 
weather, do not enter it suddenly, but usually remain, for some 
time, upon the adjoining banks, until a gale of wind, or a flood 
in the rivers, induces them to ascend. This is so much the 
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case, that, after the arrival of a shoal of salmon in the mouth 
of the estuary, the fishermen can, according to the state of the 
weather, calculate, with tolerable accuracy, the time when they 
may be expected to reach the fisheries in the upper parts of the 
river. It sometimes happens, that they linger on the shores of 
the estuary for weeks together, waiting for a flood to ascend. 
The estuary, therefore, is crowded, on those occasions, like a 
common vestibule, and the crowd is increased in proportion to 
the difficulty of entering the river. 

‘¢ These known peculiarities in the habits of the salmon, na- 
turally pointed out the necessity of an appropriate system of law 
for the regulation of the fisheries. It is manifest, in the jist 
place, that a certain season of the year should be fixed, i. e. the 
season during which the rivers were filled with breeding fish, 
during which no fishery should be permitted at all; and, in the 
second place, that as the stock of salmon in each particular river 
was known to be limited, some bounds should be set to the ra- 
pacity of mankind in thei destruction. If ingenuity were suf- 
ficiently exerted, no one can doubt the possibility of intercept- 
ing and destroying every single fish which may enter the river. 
Instead, therefore, of inviting or encouraging the public to 
every ingenious mode of catching salmon, the object of the law 
seems rather to have been to restrain them. 

‘* It was probably for those reasons that, while ordinary fish- 
eries in rivers are considered as appendages of the adjoining 
land, and while the fishery in the sea is open to the industry of 
all subjects of the realm, the fishery of salmon, in rivers and 
on the coast, is, by the law of Scotland, held to be inter rega- 
lia, and to be the exclusive property of the Crown. That pro- 
perty is parcelled out among the vassals of the Crown by grants 
in the ordinary feudal form. The salmon-fisherics thus consti- 
tute separate estates in the persons of the grantees, enjoyed by 
similar titles as their land estates. In many instances they are 
possessed altogether independently of the adjoining land. The 
right to the lands frequently belongs to one individual, while 
the salmon fishery on the river, which passes through or bounds 
them, belongs to another ; and it often happens, that the fishery 
is the more valuable right of the two. 

‘* Such being the case, and such being the facility of inter- 
cepting the progress of the salmon, either at the mouth of the 
estuary or at any given point in the course of the river, it fol- 
lows, that, if the Crown, in granting rights of salmon fishing 
to its vassals, intended to confer upon all of them a real and 
substantial benefit, and not to tantalize some of them with the 
mere mockery of a gifi, laws were necessary to prevent one set 
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of grantees from obtaining a monopoly at the expense of the 
rest—an object which the natural habits of the salmon suggest 
so obvious a method of accomplishing. Hence, in the system 
of police for regulating the salmon fishery, the commencement 
of which is coeval with our earliest records, it is considered not 
merely as a source of national wealth and of general benefit, 
but as @ matter of private interest to the individual proprietors ; 
and it may safely be asserted, that the latter object is more fre- 
quently contemplated by the Legislature than the former, or, 
at least, more directly and immediately contemplated. 

** As an instance of this, reference may be made to the or- 
dinance of the mid stream, which was enacted as far back as 
the reign of Alexander II., or, according to some, of David I., 
and which continued in observance at least as far down as the 
reign of James VI. This law, which enjoined a space of five 
or six feet to be left free in the middle of every cruive-dike, 
had manifestly no reference either to close time or the preserva- 
tion of the fry; nor can it be viewed in any other light than a 
provision to secure the interests of all the persons entitled to 
fish in the river, that none of the number should have it in 
their power to take advantage of the rest ;—and, according to 
Lord Stair, it answered that object so effectually, as to render 
cruive-fishings comparatively of little value. 

“ With the same view, the Saturday’s slap was introduced, 
which consists in raising the bars of the cruives for the space 
of an ell (about a yard) from six o’clock on Saturday evening 
till sunrise on Monday morning. This regulation was not for 
the purpose of saving the black or red fish, because the hecks 
are required to be removed altogether during the forbidden 
season. Neither could it be for the preservation of the fry, be- 
cause the statute required the hecks to be three inches wide, so 
as to occasion no impediment to them in their passage. It 
must, therefore, have been for a purpose different from either of 
these two; and that purpose could be nothing else than to pro- 
tect the general interest of all the proprietors concerned in the 
fishing of the river. 

‘‘ In the spirit of those statutes it has been repeatedly found, 
that any temporary impediment placed across a river, for ex- 
ample, a loose dike of stones for a few weeks in summer, or a 
net stented across all or part of a river, or even a string with 
bones tied to it in order to deter the fish from ascending, were 
illegal devices to increase the produce of a fishery, because they 
gave one proprietor advantage over others in the use of a com- 
mon subject. 

** And, to take an instance still more nearly connected with 
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the case in hand, no reason appears why either cruives or yairs 
should have been absolutely prohibited in waters where the sea 
ebbs and flows—on water sands—or in sands and shallows far 
within the water, if the preservation of the breed and fry had 
been exclusively in contemplation of the Legislature. A cruive* 
in which the statutable regulations are observed, cannot catch a 
fish in close time, nor intercept a single smolt at any time;— 
and if yairs were constructed with interstices of proper size, and 
a passage made for fish in close time, they too would be equally 
harmless, Accordingly, it is very remarkable, that the statute 
of Robert Bruce, which is expressly made for the sole purpose 
of preserving the fry in waters where the sea ebbs and flows, 
does not order the demolition of cruives and yairs, but only that 
they shall have interstices of two inches in length, and threv in 
breadth. 

** In short, the rights of the several grantees of salmon fish- 
ery, in a particular line, may be assimilated to the right of pro- 
perty which the proprietors along the banks of a river have in 
the stream itself. Each proprietor is entitled to the use of the 
water, but rone of them to the monopoly of it. The same is 
true in a salmon fishing. The shoal of salmon, in its progress 
from the sea, is not to be monopolized by the proprietors at the 
mouth of the river, but must, as far as circumstances will per- 
mit, be preserved for the industry of all the different grantees. 

‘* In regulations such as those, there is no sacrifice whatever 
of the interest of the public. Supposing it to be true, (and the 
fact is undisputed), that salmon are led by a natural instinct in- 
to fresh water, and (what seems exceedingly probable) that all 
the salmon periodically revisit the river in which they were bred, 
it is quite plain that, in their progress from the mouth of the 
estuary to the mouth of the river, the opportunities of inter- 
cepting them are abundantly numerous, and that, in so far as 
the public are concerned in securing a supply of fish, it must 
be a matter of indifference whether the salmon are caught at 
one particular point or at another. One thing is quite plain, 
that the operation of fishing can be performed more economi- 
—_ in the various parts of the river than in a widely extended 
rith. 

** No doubt, it is impossible to equalize altogether the rights 
of the grantees of a salmon fishery. The value of fishing must 
depend, in a great measure, on their local situation. Ceteris 
paribus, the lower down the river the fishery is situate it ought 
to be the more productive. But a variety of circumstances af- 
fect the value of a fishery,—such as the breadth of the river— 
he depth of the pools—the nature of the bottom, &c. And as 
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many fisheries near the mouth of an estuary may be unproduc- 
tive when fished with a draught net, from the breadth and ex- 
tent of the water, so it often happens in the upper parts of the 
river, that nets cannot be used at all, on account of rocks or 
Other obstructions in the channel. 

‘* But, upon the whole, the rights of fishery are more nearly 
equalized by limiting the proprietors to the use of a moveable 
net than in any other way. With such apparatus, it is impos- 
sible at any one point to intercept the whole of the salmon. 
The expense of boats and of nets necessary for ¢uch a purpose 
would very far exceed the probable gain. Neither is there any 
reason to fear, that either the public or the proprietors will suf- 
fer from the escape of a quantity of wholesome fish. ‘The mat- 
ter may safely be trusted to the industry of the proprietors 
themselves. If the fish are actually in the river, there is no 
reason to doubt that they will be caught, sooner or later, by 
one or other of the numerous proprietors along its banks. 

‘* Such, then, is the state of the law of Scotland with regard to 
the fisheries,—a law as old at least as the days of Robert the 
First, and confirmed from time to time by various acts of the 
Scotch legislature. The regulations which were from time to 
time adopted, were not occasional changes of a system founded 
upon varying views of public policy—but they all tended uni- 
formly to the same object, and appear to have been the result of 
the steady observation and experience of several centuries. 


‘“¢ If, indeed, the value of the whole salmon- fisheries of Scot- 


land could be considered at the present day as a great national 
object (which undoubtedly they are not), and if, for reasons of 
public policy, it were thought advisable to intercept all the 
salmon at their first entrance into the estuary, either because 
they were there found in better condition, or because they might 
be more conveniently shipped for a distant market, it might be 
admitted that the legislature would be entitled to interfere if 
those advantages were considered sufficiently important to justi- 
fy interference. But as, by such a change in the law, there 
would be an immediate and complete transfer of property, it 
should seem to follow, upon the ordinary principles, that full 
compensation must be made to the proprietors, for the sacri- 
fices which they were thus called upon to make for the benefit 
of the public. 

‘«‘ Even the advocates of the stake-nets seem to be sufficiently 
aware of the force of this reasoning; and, accordingly, they 
have laboured to impress the public with the belief, that they 
aim at no interference with the private vested rights of the 
upper proprietors. Their assertion is, that, although stake- 
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nets were multiplied without number at the mouth of the 
estuary, along its shores, and on the coast adjoining to its 
entrance, there would still be no perceptible diminution in the 
number of salmon to be found within the river, and no actual 
diminution of the value of the upper fisheries. Indeed, they 
have stated distinctly, and as the result of an actual experiment, 
that the property of the superior heritors was not in the slightest 
degree affected during any part of the time when the stake-nets 
were in operation. 

«“ At the same time, they wish to persuade the public, that 
this extraordinary and unexpected result was unknown until 
after those late experiments, and that the fishing for salmon in 
the sea was never before attempted or even believed to be prac- 
ticable. 

«* But, in all this, they betray the grossest ignorance of the 
language of the Scotch statutes, and of the practice of the 
Scotch courts. The statute of Robert the First, chap. 12, pro- 
hibits:the use of fixed machinery for the purpose of fishing, ‘ in 
* aquis ubi mare ascendit et se retrahit.’ ‘The statute of James 
the Fourth, 1488, chap. 6, ordains ¢ that all cruiffis and fisch 
‘ dammys, that ar within salt waterys quhar the sey ebbis and 
‘ flowis, be utterly destroyit and put done.’ A previous statute, 
1469, c. 58, had prohibited the erection of such engines ‘ with- 
‘ in the flude mark of the sea.’ These different regulations 
necessarily presuppose a practice of fishing for salmon zn the sea, 
by fixed machinery, near to the mouths of the rivers, and thus ob- 
structing the entrance of the fish. And if any doubt could re- 
main upon that subject, it would be removed by a passage in Sir 
James Balfour’s work, one of the oldest writers on the law 
of Scotland. * Add to all this, that the fishing of salmon by 


* « Gif ony man be heritabilie infeft, and by virtue thereof in pos- 
‘session of fishing of salmond within ony fresh water havand an 
‘ entres in the sea without any impediment, he may on nawayes be 
‘ stoppit of his possession be ony man, be inputting of ony nettes 
* upon the said water, or within the seamark, on ather side of the 
* part and entris of the said water in the sea, drawand the said net 
* upon his awen land, or upon ony other man’s ground, therthrow 
* stoppand and makand impediment to salmond-fish- to enter within 
* the mouth of the said water. And giff he does on the contrair, he 
‘ sould be decernit to desist and ceis fra all fardor stoppand and im- 
‘ peding of the saidis fisches to enter within the mouth of the said 
‘ water, quhilk pertenis to the said persoun that is molestit, be virtue 
‘ of his infeftment and possessioun to cum to the fishing thairof, of 
‘ the whilk he and his predecessors have been in possession as said 
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means of fixed machinery had been known and sanctioned in 
the Solway Frith during several centuries, and while it was 
strictly prohibited in every other estuary in Scotland. The 
reason for this exception is distinctly explained in the statutes 
to have been, that the Solway divided Scotland from England, 
then a hostile country; and as the fishery on the English side 
was conducted without regard to any such regulations, so it was 
unnecessary to enforce them strictly on the Scotch side. But 
this same practice in the estuary of the Solway demonstrates, 
that both the fishing of salmon in a great estuary was known 
and practised, and that the use of fixed machinery for such a 
fishery was prohibited in the other estuaries only from the ex- 
perience of the injurious effects on the property of the upper 
heritors. Indeed, it is manifest, that as soon as it was known 
that salmon returned periodically into the rivers, the possibility 
of catching them at the mouths of those rivers must have been 
perfectly foreseen. 


‘“‘ It has been vaguely alleged, that, even after the introduc- 
tion of the stake-nets, the produce of those fisheries suffered no 
perceptible diminution; and it is by an inference from that as- 
sumed fact that the whole theory about the intentions of the 
salmon comes to be supported. 

‘‘ But no one statement can be more unfounded than this. 
It was demonstrated, that, taking an average of the produce of 
the upper fisheries for ten years before, and for nine years after 
the first introduction of the stake-nets, these fisheries had suf- 
fered most materially. During the first of those periods, the 
average number of salmon, taken at ten of the best fishing sta~ 
tions, was, during each year, 21,616, while the average number 
taken annually at those same stations, during the five following 
years, was only 15,509. ‘There was thus a deficiency of no less 
than 6107 salmon yearly. 

‘‘ But this mode of reckoning by no means exhibits a just 
view of the effects produced by the stake-nets. During several 
years comprehended in the first period, there were not more 
than two or three stake-nets in operation. Even these were in- 
terrupted for a time by an interdict or injunction granted by 
one of the courts. Taking, therefore, the last five years of the 
first period, when the number of the stake-nets had begun to 
increase, the annual produce of the upper fisheries was only 


‘is; and maironers suld refound, content, and repay to the com- 
‘ planor the damage, costis, and skaithes sustenit be his default.— 
‘12th April 1559. The Quene contra Lady Inness.—18th April 
‘1559, Prior of Pluscardine contra Laird of Innes.’ 
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11,890 salmon, thus making an annual deficiency of no less 
than 9726 salmon, exclusive of grilses. That deficiency was 
annually on the increase; and there is no reason to doubt, that 
if all the banks at the mouth and on the sides of estuaries had 
been covered with such erections, (as unquestionably they would 
have been), the value of the upper fisheries would have been 
completely ruined. 

“‘ Indeed, the only way in which the stake-net proprietors 
attempt to support their assertion, is by referring to two parti- 
cular fisheries in the upper parts of the river,—the Earl of 
Mansfield’s and Sir David Moncriefi’s,—at which it is said, 
that the number of salmon caught was greater during the exis- 
tence of the stake-nets than at any former period... But there 
is a gross delusion in that statement, which was most satisfac- 
torily exposed in the pleadings in the cause, 

‘* But the produce of any one particular fishing is no test of 
the effects of the stake-nets upon the other fisheries in the river, 
especially when a large tract of the water happens to be in the 
occupation of one tacksman, who, paying a fair rent for all the 
fisheries, may find it convenient, from the state of the river, to 
fish with more industry at one place during one season, and at 
another place during another season. 

‘“‘ But there zs a test by which the effects of the stake-nets 
may be tried, and which is not liable to any such uncertainty, 
viz. the rents which were drawn for the upper fisheries before 
and after their introduction. All those fisheries were let after 
a fair competition; and there can be no pretence for saying, 
that they were let for less than their full value. It is, there- 
fore, in vain to pretend, that the depression was occasioned by 
any combination among the fishers. 

‘“‘ Now, the fact is most certain, that in the years 1806 and 
1807, the fisheries belonging to Lord Gray were let annually 
for 3200/7. From experience of the effects of the stake-nets, 
that rent was, in 1809 and 1810, reduced to 2100/. During 
the following years, 1811, 12, and 13, the rent fell to 12052. 
But when, in 1814, the judgment of the House of Lords was 
aman ‘declaring the stake-nets illegal as far down as 

rumclog sands, the rent of those same fisheries rose to 35001., 
with a condition that it should be increased to 4000/. if all 
stake-nets should be removed as far as the bar of the estuary. 

** One fact such as this is worth a volume of loose reasoning 
about the probable effects of the stake-nets; and it proves to 
demonstration, that the effect of those nets was to create a com- 
plete change in the possession of a highly valuable property. 

** Many other instances of the same kind might be given; 
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but it is sufficient to observe, without further detail, that dur- 
ing the year 1811, when the stake-nets were in full operation, 
eight of the most valuable fisheries in the upper parts of the 
river produced a rent of no more than 40871, while those same 
fisheries, after the stake-nets were finally suppressed, yielded 
the very large sum of 11,322. 

** That while the upper proprietors were sustaining this very 
heavy loss, the value of the stake-net fisheries was proportion- 
ally increased ; that fishing stations yielding formerly a rent of 
51, may have risen to upwards of 2000/., is no more than might 
have been anticipated. This fact affords an additional confir- 
mation of the statement,—that a change was effected in the 
state of the’property; that what was gained by one individual 
was lost by another, without any advantage whatever derived 
by the public. Indeed, the fact is, that taking into computation 
the rents of all the stake-net fisheries, the salmon-fishings in the 
Tay have yielded, since those stake-nets were removed, consi- 
derably more rent than at any former period. ‘There is reason 
to believe, that the rent of all the stake-net fisheries never ex- 
ceeded 8000/. a year. Those same fisheries, fished in the or- 
dinary way, still yield a rent of about 2000/7. But this defalca- 
tion in the rental of the stake-net fisheries, is much more than 
compensated by the increased rental of all the other fisheries in 
the river. Judging, then, from the extent of the rental (and it 
is no bad test, since the price of salmon in the market was never 
in the slightest degree affected by the stake-nets), there is good 
reason for believing that the fisheries are at this present mo- 
ment as profitably employed, for the benefit of the proprietors 
and of the public, as the nature of the property can admit.” 





FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


(The subject of the following Letters is of such importance to 
our readers, that no apology can be necessary for inserting 
them here, though they have already appeared in the Lon- 
don Farmer’s Journal. } 


“ The Wool Trade. 


*¢ We have been favoured with the following correspondence 
between the Lord Lieutenant for the West Riding, the Mem- 
bers for the County of York, and George Banks, Esq. on the 


policy of permitting the free exportation of wool. 
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Mr Banks’s Letter to Lord Milton, copies of which were sent to 
Lord Harewood, and J. A. Stuart Wortley, Esq. 


«| My Lorp, “ Leeds, Dec. 29, 1823. 

« T cannot help sincerely regretting, that it will not 
be in your Lordship’s power, to afford an opportunity to those 
interested in the long wool trade, to state their object to - 
personally, either at Leeds, or by waiting upon you. e 
must therefore have recourse to correspondence, to bring that 
object in the best manner we are able before your Lordship’s 
consideration. 

‘«* You are aware of the extraordinary proposal made by Mr 
Huskisson to the woollen trade, which, whatever might be the 
intention with which it was made, has had the effect of sepa- 
rating the woollen and worsted interests. All parties agree in 
reprobating the unstatesmanlike feeling which could originate 
such a proposal: its effects are, however, not the less to be ap- 
prehended. There is among the clothiers, more particularly 
in the west of England, a party so desperately bent on endea- 
vouring to get rid of the wool tax, that they care little for the 
means; and as one of the king’s ministers has pointed out to 
them the exportation of British wool, (a subject in which they 
have no interest), as the price of the repeal, they have eagerly 
grasped at it. It therefore becomes necessary, not only for the 
protection of very extensive private interests, but for the dis- 
charge of what we conscientiously believe to be our duty to our 
country, to prevent so rash an experiment. 

** Our case in itself is short, and all we ask for it is, a fair 
and candid examination. We say, then, that long wool, such as 
is used in the manufacturing of worsted stuffs, is the EXCLUSIVE 
growth of this country, and its growth is confined to certain dis- 
tricts only in this country, and that no goods, such as are called 
worsted stuffs, ARE MADE IN ANY OTHER COUNTRY IN THE 
WORLD. 

‘* For the purpose of illustration, I have addressed a packet 
to your Lordship, in which you will find a lock of wool, taken 
from a long wool fleece, and also part of what is called a sliver, 
exhibiting the same wool combed, which is the preparation, 
after being washed, for spinning. You will also find patterns 
of various articles manufactured from the yarn, (a hank of 
which is also inclosed), obtained, and only to be obtained, from 
this wool. No other raw material can be named which is under 
similar circumstances. 

‘* ‘We would now ask, what motive can exist to induce go- 
vernment to part with that in a raw state, which is taken in a 
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manufactured state, with three or four times its original value 
added to it of British labour, and to the full extent that any 
country requires it, for this very reason, that they can get it no- 
where else. ‘The export demand for worsted stuffs is increased, 
during the last six years, fifty per cent., or one million per an- 
num. 

“* Many foreigners have established themselves in Leeds, 
and other places, from whence they can conveniently attend 
the stuff markets, for the purpose of taking the export trade 
out of the hands of the English Merchant; this is injurious to 
him, but to him only ; every other class benefits, from the 
grower of the fleece to the exporter of the finished stuff. 

‘“* The foreigner would fain have the wool; as he cannot have 
the wool, he would take the yarn; as he can have neither, he 
has lately had a quantity of UNFINISHED stuffs sent over; so 
desirous is he to obtain the article, giving England the least 
possible advantage. 

‘‘ Suppose, for a moment, that he might be allowed to have 
the free export of wool, what would be the consequence? Why, 
in the first instance, until he got suitable machinery, he would 
take yarn, and so svon as he was prepared to spin the wool, he 
would then take only such part of the’ long wool fleece (that is 
the combing part), as suited him, and leave the remainder to 
be disposed of as might happen; for this country produces no 
other kind of wool that any foreign nation wants. 

‘“¢ There is some long wool grown in Friesland, which, with 
the addition of one-third of English, will manufacture into 
good stuffs, but is useless for that purpose without the English 
wool. As soon as the thing got fairly into operation, we should 
find, that the low price of the Friesland wool would secure it 
a market, while only one pack of English wool in the raw state 
would be wanted, where we now send three, with three or four 
times their first cost added to them, of the labour of those who 
consume the carcass of the sheep, as well as the corn of the 
farmer. Does the long wool grower complain of the price of 
long wool? +No:—there is no article which has paid the pro- 
ducer so well, or has been so steady in price during the last 
twenty or thirty years; or has been so constant a resource for 
ready money to the furmer, at all times, during that period; it 
is needless to urge to you the advantage of steady prices to all 
parties concerned. 

‘‘ Neither must we overlook the immense capital engaged in, 
or the vast population which has been raised and —s by 
the spirit with which the manufacture of long wool has been 
earried on, and which has languished at no period of the last 
eventful thirty years, 
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“* There is, in fact, no complaint from any persons connected in 
either the growth or manufacture of long wool. 

“‘ The complaints are from men who sought to gather figs 
from thistles; who having introduced exotic breeds of sheep, 
(which for a long time operated to the serious detriment of na- 
tive stock), are now disappointed that this climate will not, un- 
der any, even artificial aid, yield them the same fibre they im- 
ported on the parent sheep, a constant deterioration having fol- 
lowed all their attempts to naturalize them. 

‘** This, my Lord, is the case we submit to you; let it be tried 
by the principles of what is called political economy; or, what 
is better, let it go through the ordeal of common sense, and we 
do not fear for its fate; all we apprehend is, that a party igno- 
rant of, and careless about the subject, may have the power, in 
spite of its claims, to sacrifice it. 

‘‘ If I have been so fortunate as to convince your Lordship of 
the danger and impolicy of commencing with the free export 
of long wool a series of experiments on free trade, it will, 1 as- 
sure your Lordship, be a source of satisfaction to me as long as 
I live. I have the honour to be, &c. 

Geo. Banks.” 


Reply from Lord Harewood. 


s¢ Sir, *‘ Harewood House, Jan. 7. 1824. 

‘* The opinions I have hitherto entertained both upon 
the subject of the duty imposed upon foreign wool imported, 
and upon the project of allowing the free export of British wool, 
remain unaltered. I have lived to see the woollen manufactures 
of this country struggle successfully through various difficulties 
of a commercial and political nature, and am therefore, perhaps, 
prejudiced, as it is termed, in favour of those laws and regula- 
tions under which they have flourished and increased. I can, 
however, conceive, that persons fully impressed with the idea 
of the benefit to be derived from a free trade with foreign coun- 
tries, may be disposed to underrate existing advantages, when 
compared with those expected to be experienced from the adop- 
tion of plausible theories. But I am quite at a loss to under- 
stand upon what principle it is, that the advocates of free trade 
should commence their operations, by recommending and sup- 
porting a duty, for the first time, upon the importation of a raw 
material, and that of so much importance both to the manufac- 
turer and the agriculturist, as wool undoubtedly is. If, over- 
looking the principle of free trade, the object of the duty was 
to procure for the grower of fine wool in England an advanced 
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price, the experiment has not succeeded; nor can the agricul- 
turists ever, in my opinion, be substantially benefited by such a 
forced operation, in comparison with the advantages he would 
derive from a regular demand for his wool; an unrestrained 
access on the part of the manufacturer to the raw material, and 
the consequent flourishing state of the woollen trade; and of 
an enormous manufacturing population deriving their support 
from the produce of the soil. 

“© My opinions upon the wool question are, I believe, at va- 
riance-with those of a large majority of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. They will not, I conceive, be disposed to relinquish the 
duty on foreign wool imported, unless upon the condition of 
the free export of British wool. If this be a correct view of 
the case, it becomes expedient to consider how the manufactur- 
ing interest should act under the circumstances—the question 
being, whether to get rid of the duty, at the risk of establishing 
the export of British wool. J/ I was called upon to decide which 
of the two evils I should submit to, I should decide in favour of 
retaining the duty, because, however objectionable such a duty 
may be in principle, the fact is, that the importation of foreign 
wool has greatly increased since the duty was imposed. ‘The prac- 
tical bad effects, therefore, of this duty, appear to me to attach 
principally upon the lower qualities of foreign wool. If the 
manufacturing interest, instead of allowing itself to be divided 
by the questions of a total repeal of the duty, or the free export 
of British wool, would unite to endeavour to procure a repeal, 
or a reduction of the duty upon the lower qualities of foreign 
wool imported, and leave the other points at rest, perhaps the 
result would be more favourable and satisfactory, than that 
which is likely to arise out of the other course of proceeding. 
In making this suggestion, however, I trust I shall not be con- 
sidered as having, in any degree, varied my opinion as to the 
impolicy and inexpediency of the duty altogether; but, fore- 
seeing the difficulties with which the manufacturers will have to 
contend, between the two questions, of retaining the duty, or 
allowing the free exportation of British wool, I feel anxious to 
suggest whatever occurs to me calculated to avert the latter, 
and, I think, the greater evil. 

“ T have the honvuur to be, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

“ Geo. Banks, Esq. Harewoop.” 


Reply from J. A. Stuart Wortley, Esq. 
“ My Dear Sir, Wortl:y Hall, Shi fficld, Jan. 5, 1824. 
** I have received your letter, inclosing a copy 
of one which you have written to Lord Milton. I am obliged 
by your giving me an opportunity of seeing it. 
VOL, Xxy. No. 98, N 
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“¢ You will probably have heard, that on Friday last I met the 
gentlemen who are pressing for the repeal of the wool tax, 
even at the price of the free export of wool. I was glad to 
have them together, in order that they might be fully aware, 
that although I will do my utmost to remove the tax, if not coupled 
with the other alternative, I shall go the length of even opposing 
the removal of the tax, if the free export is to be a condition of 
its removal. At all events, they now know what they have to 
expect from me upon that subject. 


‘** 1 am your faithful humble servant, 





“ George Banks, Esq. J. A. Sruart Wort Ey.” 
Reply from Lord Milton. 
“ Dear Sir, Milton, Jan. 19, 1824. 


** As I am myself surprised at the length of time that has 
elapsed since you transmitted to me the patterns of the long 
wool manufacture, I cannot wonder at others feeling some 
surprise at my not having written; the fact is, that I wished to 
have a few days to reflect on the subject, and view it in different 
lights, that I might not give a hasty answer ; and the result has 
been, that I have suffered day to succeed day, till they have 
amounted, I fear, to weeks instead of days, I may, perhaps, 
acknowledge, and without shame, that I felt some apprehension 
of embarking in the discussion with one who is so fully master 
of the subject ; who has exhausted all the most ingenious argu- 
ments, and has placed them in the most attractive lights; for 
I must be permitted to say, that, when you submit to our in- 
spection all the beautiful results of the industry and ingenuity 
of the manufacturers of long wool, you do not disdain to 
solicit our tastes and our imaginations, as well as our reasoning 
faculties. When, however, I sit down calmly to consider, whe- 
ther a permission to export British long wool is likely to be 
attended with the destruction of, or even any material injury to, 
the manufacture of that article, I must acknowledge that I 
cannot by any process of reasoning bring myself to this alarm- 
ing conclusion. The very prosperity of the manufacture, which 
is adduced as an argument (and a powerful one it is) to prove 
its importance, is of itself a preliminary objection to the con- 
clusion which is apprehended ; it is a proof how deeply seated 
are the roots of this manufacture, how intimately our country is 
adapted to it, and how powerful must be that agent by which it 
can be torn from us. What, then, is the agent whose power is 
so much dreaded ? Why, the competition of the foreign manu- 
facturer in the fairs of Lincolnshire: it is assumed that the 
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manufacturer of Bradford, within a day’s journey of the spot 
upon which this wool is raised, will be expelled from those fairs 
by the manufacturer of Abbeville or Viviers, who will have to 
transport his material, first by land, then by sea, and then again 
by land into the interior of France and Belgium. Now I am 
not surprised at apprehensions being entertained ; it isin human 
nature to feel strongly where we are strongly interested; our 
hopes and our fears are excited in proportion to the degree 
in which we feel an interest in the subject of them, and therefore 
it is, that we are so apt to be led astray in our judgments upon 
such topics. I am sure that you individually, and I believe the 
great body of those whom you represent on this occasion, are 
too candid to take it ill of me, if I express my suspicions that 
this principle operates, though unknown to themselves, upon 
all the reasonings of the manufacturers on this question. Those, 
however, who are not within the influence of this principle, but 
view the question from without, if 1 may so say, cannot enter into 
these apprehensions; and, perhaps, there is no stronger proof 
of the correctness of their opinion, than the circumstance which 

ou mention, of there being no complaint from the growers of 
lone wool. If they complained, which they do not, of an ina- 
dequate price, and a slow demand; if they were eager for the 
measure; if they anticipated a brisk demand from the Conti- 
nent; if they, in short, were full of hopes, there might be some 
reason why the manufacturers should be full of fears. It is ad- 
mitted, however, that this is not the case—it is admitted by 
the farmer, that the price of long wool is sufficiently high— 
and it is admitted by the manufacturer that the farmer makes 
no complaints ; and these two admissions appear to me to form 
a plain proof, that the measure would be unaccompanied with 
danger. 

' & T have hitherto been arguing all along, as if the question I 
had to deal with was the permission to export British wool, 
and as if that was the only question at issue; but it will now 
perhaps be advisable to come to some more tangible point, by 
stating an opinion upon the proposition which it is supposed we 
shall have practically to decide upon. This proposition, then, 
I understand to be a measure of a twofold nature, which ‘t is 
believed that Ministers intend to submit to the consideration of 
Parliament, and by which they propose to repeal the duties on 
foreign wool, and the prohibition on the export of British wool. 
To this measure, then, which, thongh consisting of two parts, 


must, when brought forward by Ministers, who declare that 


they will not agree to one part unless they carry the other, be 
considered as one indivisible _— I shall undoubtedly feel 
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bound to give my support; because I am satisfied, that while 
one branch of the measure will be perfectly harmless, the other will 
be found highly beneficial to the country. Having now stated 
the part that I shall feel bound to take upon a question which 
appears to me most important to the woollen manufacture, I 
cannot conclude without expressing my anxious hopes, that no 
attempt will be made either to impede its progress, or to en- 
danger its success.—I remain, my dear Sir, &c. 
Mitton.” 
“ G. Banks, Esq—Jan. 21, 1824. 





*¢ Mr Banks’s Second Letter to Lord Milton. 
“© My Lorn, Leeds, 27th January, 1824. 

‘*T have received the letter your Lordship did me the honour 
to write tome on the 19th and 21st instant; and to-day, the 
gentlemen from Bradford, Halifax and Dewsbury, have miet 
again at my house, to take into consideration your Lordship’s 
reply to my letter of the 27th of December last. 

** I am directed by them to say, that they see with deep re- 
the determination of your Lordship’s mind, and cannot 

elp thinking, that if you could have made it convenient to meet 
the long wool interest, they would not have failed, as I have 
done, in changing your Lordship’s opinion, the private right to 
which no man can question, although, unfortunately for us, it 
is decidedly at variance with our own knowledge and experi- 
ence, with the experience and opinion of Lord Harewood and 
your present colleague, and I will venture to say, of more than 
one half of your constituents amongst the clothiers, as was 
evinced by the appeal made to the seventeen clothing districts 
surrounding Leeds, and of which I apprized your Lordship at 
the time. 

** As I did not, my Lord, intend to run away with your ima- 
gination at the expense of your judgment, do permit me once 
again to restate my arguments, and to call your Lordship’s at- 
tention to them. 

“© That long wool, such as is used in the manufacturing of 
worsted goods, is the exclusive growth of this country, and its 
growth is confined to certain districts only in this country, and 
that no such goods, such as are called worsted stuffs, are made 
in any other eountry in the world. 

‘* ‘That no other raw material can be named which is under 
similar circumstances. ’ 

‘* That the foreigner takes already to the full amount that he 
requires of long wool, in the manufactured state, (that is, with 
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three or four times its original value added to it in British la- 
bour), because he can get it no where else ; look at the immense 
increase in the export of stuffs since 1816. 

‘‘ That there is no complaint from any persons concerned 
either in the growth or manufacture of long wool. 

‘* Here, my Lord, is a plain and distinct statement, resting 
on strong and notorious facts, and which requires no meretri- 
cious aid; any thing beyond this in my letter, was meant purely 
as illustrative, and by no means to take your judgment by sur- 
prise; from the first, we have disclaimed for the subject any 
other than a national consideration. 

“© May I be allowed to remind your Lordship, that you have 
not noticed these arguments, or pointed out tous in what way the 
export of British wool was to be useful to any British subject. 

“ A reference to my former letter will, I think, satisfy you, 
that I made no attempt to show the manufacture of long wool 
was in danger of destruction. We know we shall retain the 
home, which is our dest market; but what we contend is, that 
we are now (against all principles of political economy, nay, 
we submit, against our common sense, and without being asked 
by any of the parties concerned to do so), to be called upon to 
part with that to foreigners, in a raw state, which they must take 
JSrom us ina manufactured state, to the great advantage of a 
numerous population, consumers of the various products of 
the soil. 

‘** Your Lordship, we apprehend, is under a mistake in sup- 
posing, that the manufacturers of Flanders (from Abbeville we 
expect none) will have to contend with disadvantages in the 
transport of the wool. 

“ From the coast of Lincolnshire to the coast of Flanders, 
will require less expense to convey the article, than into the 
manufacturing parts of Yorkshire and Lancashire. 

“ The proof your Lordship has offered, from the circum- 
stance of there being no complaint from either the grower or 
manufacturer of long wool, that the export will be unaccom- 
panied with danger, appears to us singular, and we certainly 
cannot accede to it. We are well, my Lord, in a sound state ; 
and having no plethora, have no need to part with any thing; 
all we want is, to be let alone, and to continue to serve ourselves 
and our country in the most effectual way. 

‘* So far then, my Lord, I have argued with you, as if the 
export of British wool were the only question at issue; but, say 
you, I will willingly part with British wool, because the minis- 
ters say we will not give up the duty on import on any other 
terms; let us see how the ministers will stand in this case.— 
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They laid on the duty avowedly as a source of revenue (at the 
instigation, as was said, of the landed interest), and as such it 
has risen from ¢wo to four hundred thousand pounds, and is ex- 
pected to produce half a million; will they abandon the mea- 
sure then, because it has doubled their expectations ? 

«* The exports of woollens, in the mean time, is also increas- 
ed, though the woollen manufacturer contends, and, we have 
no doubt, with great truth, that it has not increased in the pro- 
portion it would have done without this tax; but is that a rea- 
son why another branch of business which has done well, 1s DOING 
WELL, and ¢f spared legislative interference, WILL CONTINUE TO 
DO WELL, should be experimented upon ? 

‘Is there no remedy to be found for this disease in the 
woollen trade, but to draw it off by grafting it upon a sound 
body ? 

@ Can the wisdom of ‘Parliament devise no other cure for a 
disorder of its own creating ?—Pardon me, my Lord, I am now 
off my own ground, but I have been gradually led there. 

‘“‘ A friend of mine, a shrewd and intelligent man, lately in 
conversation with me, suggested a plan which deserves consi- 
deration for its simplicity. The duty on wool imported is 6d. 
per lib. No trade suffers from this duty but our export. 

‘“* Narrow cloth may be taken as requiring one pound to the 
yard, and broad cloth as two pounds to the yard; grant then a 
drawhack of 6d. per yard on the narrow, and is. per yard on 
broad cloth of all qualities, from the lowest into which foreign 
wool enters, to the highest quality; here is no temptation to 
fraud, except in the lowest qualities, into which, perhaps, some 
English wool may be introduced, and a drawback claimed for, 
as being entirely foreign: it is clear, then, that any drawback 
so obtained, must operate as a bounty to the English short wool 
grower, and the remainder of the tax, if not wanted as a source 
of revenue, would very well afford to pay it. 

“* Next Monday I leave this country for Italy, and any cor- 
respondence after that day, I must beg your Lordship will ad- 
dress to Mr Fawcett, of Bradford, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee there, and where the correspondence with the other dis- 
tricts interested in this question will centre. I have, &c. 

Geo. Banks.” 


Lord Milton’s Reply. 
§° DEAR Sir, Milton, Jan. $0, 1824. 
“Though I fear that conviction is not likely to fol- 
low on either side, I hasten to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, in order that I may assure you, before you leave this 
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country, that there is no person to whom my ears listen more 
willingly ; and therefore I am afraid that even a personal inter- 
view with others, would have failed to produce any other effect. 

* With the state of the argument, I think I may say, I 
am perfectly well acquainted ; for, ever since the year 1816, 
when the question of export was started, it has been familiar to 
my mind, and has been the subject of my thoughts at various 
times, when it attracted no public attention; and I have always 
conceived it precisely in the same manner in which you state it. 
It must, however, be acknowledged, that the argument never 
made that impression upon my mind, which I am well aware 
that it has made upon many other persons; and probably this 
may arise from the different view (whether right or wrong, is 
not to be discussed) that it has been my lot to take of the causes 
of commercial prosperity. I say, then, that even if the export 
of wool was the question at issue, which it is not, my opinions 
would remain the same; but I must again remind you, that that 
is not the question, at least not the practical one; and it ap- 
pears to me that this circumstance has almost escaped your con- 
sideration. The real practical question is, whether the measure 
proposed by Government, combined as it is, and composed of 
two different parts, viz. repeal of duty and repeal of prohibition, 
but constituting (as Ministers say it must) an indivisible mea- 
sure, be or be not advantageous to the country. This, I must 
repeat, is the question which the gentlemen engaged in the long 
woo! trade have to consider; and, as it appears to me that lit- 
tle doubt can be entertained on the subject, I venture again to 
express my earnest hope that no impediment will be thrown in 
the way of its progress. With the situation of Ministers on this 
question, I have nothing to do—if they: are guilty of any incon- 
sistencies, it is ¢heir business to defend themselves—my business 
is to judge of the measures they propose, and to act according 
to that judgment. The only measure I eyer proposed on the 
subject was, to repeal the tax; and that motion I would have 
repeated, if it had not been deemed fruitless by all those who 
felt an interest in it, both im and out of Parliament. And here 
I cannot help reminding you, that the measure which now ex- 
cites so much apprehension in one branch of the woollen manu- 
facture, originated in a conference held at Lord Liverpool’s, 
attended, not only by Members of Parliament, but by deputies 
from the different clothing districts, the express object of which 
was to obtain a repeal of the duty. J know some persons may 
think that the same end would be obtained by granting what is 
called a drawback : financiers were formerly very fond of these 
contrivances; but whatever purposes they may have answered, 
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generally political ones), they do not appear to me to have 
much simplicity in them; and, in this particular instance, [ 
should think it impracticable to arrange such a system upon 
any fair basis; besides, I suspect that the gentleman who sug- 
gested it to you, did not advert to the operation of this duty 
upon the community at large; for, though it may be said that 
no ¢rade but the export suffers from this duty, it surely will not 
be denied that the consumers, as well as the manufacturers, feel 
its pressure; and to them no relief would be afforded by a draw- 
back. Here, however, I am travelling, as lawyers say, out of 
the record; and I will not take up any more of your time, than 
to express my regret, that this is the last occasion upon which 
I shall have to correspond with you on the subject. 

‘** If I could persuade you to pass a night or two here on 
your way to the Continent, it would give me great pleasure, and 
you will find it scarcely out of your road. 

* T remain, &c. Miron.” 








TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Present State and Future Prospects of the British 
Farmer. 


Letter III. 
On the Sources of Supply of Food to our increasing Population, 


Sir, 

Ar the present rate of the increase of our population, 
we have seen, that an annual increase in the amount of sub- 
sistence, equal to the produce of between 5 and 600,000 acres, 
at the present average pitch of cultivation, is necessary. Whe- 
ther this additional supply be found at home or abroad, it must 
be procured in one or more of four modes. 1. From a surplus 
quantity hitherto produced beyond the actual demand ; 2. from 
improving the lands already under culture; 3. from bringing 
ag lands into cultivation; or, lastly, by a greater supply of 
ish. 


A Surplus Produce. 


Subsistence being a strict necessary, the equability in the 
demand for it, and the distressing results to the farmer from 
the effects of an over supply on his prices, render the adjust- 
ing of the supply to the demand, in this species of commodi- 
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ties, particularly effective. The average surplus is, therefore, 
inconsiderable. ‘* Through the whole extent of any range of 
mutually demanding and supplying districts, the supply of sub- 
sistence is, before the demand of the population, at harvest, ge- 
nerally from a year and a quarter to two years.” * Such a 
surplus, it is evident, would do very little for an increasing po- 
pulation. Of itself it would soon be exhausted. 


Improving the Lands already under Culture. 


e.e °, . . 
extensive source of additional supply. There are few districts 


in Europe (if indeed any), well-peopled, asso considerable a 
portion of it has long been, from which an increasing population 
will not be able to draw considerably larger average supplies 
than at present. Even if we confine the observation to the 
more temperate regions of this well-peopled and highly-civilized 
division of the world, we may safely affirm, that even the cul- 
tivated portions of it do not produce the half, perhaps little 
more than the one-third, of what they are capable of pro- 
ducing. ' 

Highly cultivated as many districts of Great Britain and Ire- 
land have long been, the following estimate was given of these 
lands about ten years ago; and though some change has un- 
questionably taken place in most counties, the difference hither- 
to is in general not very material. 

“ Of the 81 millions of acres which Great Britain and Ire- 
land have been supposed to contain, perhaps 20 millions of 
acres, which could in time, upon the average, be brought, by 
human skill and exertion, to feed an individual on every two 
acres, and thus maintain a population of 10 millions, do not 
feed 100,000. The greatest part of this portion produces little 
more than the deserts of Africa. We see wandering in these 
dreary wastes, a few half-starved sheep, bullocks, or horses; 
and we see poor industrious men labouring here and there to 
procure a wretched fuel in the shape of turf or peat, who might 
ach cultivate and fertilize at least 25 acres. Of the remaining 
61 millions, there are, perhaps, fully 20, which are not made to 
produce to the one-third of what they are capable of producing, 
by means of skill, and the addition of artificial soil. ‘Twenty 
millions more do not yield the half. Indeed, perhaps, there is 
not a million of acres, at present, in the two islands, that pro- 
duce the utmost possible average quantity ; and these are prin- 
cipally to be found in gardens. And I will venture to say, 


This has hitherto been, and will long continue to be, a very 


* Happiness of States, p. 442. 
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there are not 10 millions of acres which, on an average, pro- 
duce three-fourths of their utmost quantity. ” * 


Cultivating Lands hitherto Uncultivated. 


With the exception of France and the Netherlands, every 
country in Europe has abundance of these uncultivated lands 
or wastes, to supply food for their increasing numbers. And 
after all the successful exertions of our farmers, particularly 
during the last fifty years, Great Britain and Ireland have still 
an ample store of these unproductive lands. 

The following observations were made on this subject, in 1804. 

** The amount of the waste or uncultivated land in Europe 
forms a considerable portion of the whole. Even in Britain, 
which is so well peopled, and in which the population is so in- 
dustrious, and possesses so generally capital sufficient to culti- 
vate, the quantity of waste land is enormous. Perhaps at this 
day, with all our late successful inroads on wastes, a person, by 
making some little circuits in his routes, could travel the whole 
extent of the island, without even being out of sight of heath 
or waste ground, or at least only for a short time.+ The 
amount of uncultivated land in the island was stated in 1795 to 
be above 22 millions of acres. ¢ Since that period, the culti- 
vator has been very actively employed in enclosing and im- 
proving ; and he has reduced the amount of our waste land 
perhaps about four millions of acres; but still it is little short 
of one-third of the surface of the whole island. 

* This vast extent of waste land in Britain may be accounted 
for from two causes. The produce of our cultivated grounds, 
even in their present imperfect state of culture, is equal, or 
nearly equal, to the regular demand. And as the lands best 
adapted for cultivation have already been taken in, the waste 
grounds now left are, for the most part, of a soil naturally so 
unfertile, or, from their height, are placed in so unfavourable a 





* Happiness of States, p. 483. 
+ Since this was written (in 1804), the cultivator has in many 
places greatly enlarged the interruptions. 
¢ The waste lands in England were stated to be— 
In England 6,259,470 acres, or above 1-Gth of the whole. 
In Wales 1,629,307 or nearly 1—3d. 
In Scotland 14,218,224 or above 2~3ds, 








Total 22,107,001 
In Inverness, Ross and Sutherland, the wastes are said to be equal 
to 5—6ths of the whole superficies, 
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climate, or, lastly, the population is so thin, that both the pro- 
prietor and farmer are afraid to venture the expense of med- 
dling with them. There are, however, districts in a favourable 
climate, from not being very high, and in the neighbourhood 
of others well peopled, which are still in their natural desert 
state. Such, for example, are Bagshot heath, and the heath 
which extends from Ringwood in Hampshire, to beyond Ware- 
ham in Dorset. * 

‘ In every direction, indeed, of late, we find portions of these 
British wastes brought into a state of cultivation.+ The in- 
crease of our population, and of wealth, which springs from it, 
and the agricultural spirit that has been spreading among all 
classes for at least half a century, have achieved this. And if 
our population still keep increasing, these wastes will be gra- 
dually diminished every year, till there is no spot left unculti- 
vated by British industry.” 

I shall have occasion, in the progress of these discussions, to 
enter fully into this very interesting topic. At present, I shall 
only observe, en passant, that among all the wild projects which 
have sprung from one species of “economism or another, per- 
haps the most extraordinary is that of our economists from 
Threadneedle Street and the Stock Exchange, and their fol- 
lowers, who have proposed, not merely to condemn these waste 
lands of Britain to remain in their present wretched and un- 
productive state for ever, or at leust till who knows when? 
—your sober readers will think this flight high enough in absur- 
dity,—but all those smiling and productive fields, which have 
been created by the capital and industry of English, Welsh, 
Scottish and Irish cultivators, out of inferior lands, that is, out 
of barren wastes, -are to be abandoned and left to return to 
their former miserable state:—And for what? perhaps some of 

your astonished readers may ask. Why, in order to allow the 
hears and serfs of Germany, Poland and Russia, to be the 
suppliers of food to our new population; and, by thus enrich- 





* During the last twenty years, the cultivator has made most vi- 
gorous and successful attacks on these. 

+ That excellent statistician, to whom the real science (the most 
important of all) is so highly indebted for the facts which he has been 
a principal agent in supplying, my worthy friend Sir John Sinclair, 
makes the uncultivated lands in Scotland still 13,884,451 British 
acres. This is a reduction of only about $30,000 acres since 1795. 
I am strongly inclined to reckon this greatly under the amount of 
acres brought into cultivation during the last 30 years: only 11,000 
a year: 
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ing them, at the expense of our own plundered farmers and 
their families, to enable them to buy some more cottons, wool- 
lens, and hardware from us. But this fine project of our 
cockney economists I shall consider more seriously by and by. 


The Increased Supply of Fish. 


The supply of food from the waters is, in some cases, very 
considerable, and particularly to our country, from its being an 
island. I apprehend no great increase in the supply can be 
expected from our rivers and lakes beyond the present average ; 
but the fact is very different with respect to the supply from 
our coasts, as well as from the deep sea. In the opinion of 
practical and well-informed men, this can be increased almost 
to an unlimited extent, without at all diminishing the sources 
of supply for future years. 


Great Britain as to the Supply of Subsistence. 


In our case, the first source of supply, or that from a surplus 
quantity, must be given up, as closed against us in our state of 
population ; but the other three sources are most copious, and 
may, for at least the next sixty years, be made capable of sup- 
plying our new numbers, even though these should continue to 
increase at the present rate. 

Great Britain has, on the whole, been an importing country 
with respect to subsistence, for above half a century. It was 
not that she had not the means of fully supplying herself, but 
she found it more profitable and convenient to purchase a little, 
than to raise all. The temptation of more lucrative lines of 
employment made her apply less of her capital, labour and skill, 
to cultivation, than was sufficient to procure a full supply, as 
she could obtain with ease what she wanted from some of her 
poorer neighbours. 

For the last three or four years, with some assistance from 
Ireland, she has amply supplied herself with food. There has 
been no foreign wheat brought into her home market since 
February 1819; and with the exception of 726,873 quarters of 
oats, in 1820, no other grain. The import of 1818 was cer- 
tainly much beyond the real demand. If we allow the over- 
plus to be equal to two years of the usual deficiency, we have 
supplied ourselves for at least three years ; and rather too amply. 
The depression in the farmer’s prices, from 1819 to the begin- 
ning of the present year, fully confirms this. ; 


The Case of Ireland with respect to Population, Wealth, and the 
Supply of Subsistence. 


Since the year 1806, when the Corn Trade was made com- 
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letely free between Great Britain and Ireland, the latter is- 
fand must be considered as much a part of Great Britain, for 
supplying food, as any district of the latter. Still, however, as 
far as our island is concerned, the importation of grain must be 
viewed as equivalent to an importation of foreign grain to the 
same amount. And it must have had a similar effect on our 
prices, as well as on the stimulus arising from demand, as if the 
ports had been open, and an equal quantity of corn imported 
from abroad. No doubt, had the ports been actually open for 
foreign grain, the influence on the minds of the buyers and 
sellers would have been stronger, and the effect more depres- 
sive. 

Since 1806, the average annual import from Ireland has 
been from 5 to 600,000 quarters ; but, of Jate years, it has been 
considerably more. In 1819, the importation of oats alone is 
stated at about a million of quarters. 

And yet, with all this increased exportation of subsistence, 
the population of Ireland, if the returns be accurate, has been 
still more rapid than even that of Britain. These returns, how- 
ever, certainly contain statements calculated to stagger the sta- 
tistician. For example, the population of the county of Lime- 
rick is returned in 1813, 103,865, and in 1821, 214,286, which 
is 7000 more than doubling itself in 8 years. I have not been 
able to ascertain the causes of this unparalleled increase. But 
unless the greater part has arisen from immigration, such an in- 
crease exceeds all belief. 

Without venturing to draw any conclusions from these re- 
turns, as far as they are out of the common way, and even al- 
lowing that the population may be considerably overstated, * 
yet I conceive, I am fully warranted in assuming it for a fact, 
that in spite of an extensive and constant emigration, her popu- 
lation is increasing, at least, at as rapid a rate, as that of Bri- 
tain. 

I suspect that the increase in her exportation of grain, parti- 
cularly of wheat, with such a rapid increase of numbers, arose, 
at least in some of the late years, not so much from extraordi- 
nary exertions among her cultivators, as from distress. among 
the great body of her lower ranks. ‘The increasing poverty a- 
mong them forced a greater portion even than usual to live 





* A gentleman from the north of Ireland informed me, that he 
had detected several instances of the lower ranks in his parish over- 
stating the number of their children. I think he said it was from 
some notion which had gotten amongst them, that Government meant 
to do something for those who had the largest families. 
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more entirely on potatoes; and, I fear, numberless families 
could not obtain even the usual scanty quantum of food. 
That grain, therefore, was exportable, and was actually export- 
ed, which, had they possessed the means, would have been 
purchased and consumed at home. 

Many of the districts of Ireland are fertile; and, with the 
increasing demand as well as the increasing wealth, which, in 
all but peculiar cases, arises from an increasing population, all 
may be fertilized with sufficient rapidity to supply even her ra- 
pidly increasing numbers. But I apprehend her cultivators, 
from their inferiority in point of capital, would not raise much 
that was exportable, were her people, on the average, capable 
of procuring as much, and living in the same style, as the great 
mass on this side of the water. 

The poverty of Ireland has been often objected to the prin- 
ciples of population which I maintain, and particularly to the 
wealth-augmenting influence of the increase of numbers. But 
I am fully convinced, that Mr Joseph Lowe* takes a more 
correct view of the subject, when he considers Ireland, even 
in forming an exception, as actually confirming those princi- 
ples. 

And here, in entering upon this very interesting topic, I 
must request my readers to bear in mind, that in examining 
the principles of nature, we must uniformly attend to the pecu- 
liar circumstances, local or general, temporary or permanent, 
in which they act. In the fanciful systems of economism, an 
attention to particular circumstances seems to be considered 
unnecessary. ‘The economist draws his conclusions from his 
imaginary principles, just as if he was treating of mathematics ; 
and the actual results in nature must either be denied, falsified 
or distorted, according as his conclusions from his notions re- 
quire. This can never lead to true science. In drawing sound 





* See his valuable work on the Present State of England, p. 231. 
“ These” (Ireland, the Milanese and Venetian territory, and the 
Neapolitan dominions) “ appear exceptions to Mr Gray’s rule, but 
they admit of an easy explanation. In Italy, as in Ireland, the far 
greater part of the inhabitants are cottagers ; while in the Neapoli- 
tan States, the poverty implied by that condition of life is perpetuated 
by habits of indolence. Further, the situation of cottagers, even in 
a populous district, is insulated, and unsuited to that division of em- 
ployment, that promptitude of cooperation, which constitute the 
advantage of towns; so that the smallness of these payments, in- 
stead of invalidating Mr Gray’s rule of wealth arising from collective 
numbers, is found to afford an illustration of its accuracy, ” 
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theoretical conclusions from facts, peculiar circumstances must 
uniformly be fully considered. The analysis and examination 
of these will often lead us to a very different conclusion than 
that which, at the first view, appears to be the correct one. 

That the increase of numbers uniformly tends to increase the 
average quantum of employment, and consequently of wealth, 
and to promote civilization, and, of course, augment the means 
of comfort among men, has been hitherto proved by the statis- 
tical history of every nation on earth, as far as we have any sta- 
tistical history of it. ‘The same glorious and cheering doctrine 
of nature is proving at this moment by the circumstances of 
every nation, as far as we know these accurately. But though 
it be a truth, that the increase of numbers has an uniform ten- 
dency to increase the quantum of employment and wealth, in a 
proportion greater on the average than the mere addition to 
numbers, according to the furmer rate, would give; yet the 
quantum of this tendency depends essentially on the circum- 
stances, general or local, permanent or temporary, in which 
the population is found. This great principle of nature is al- 
ways in operation, and zs, in fact, éhe grand original cause of all 
permanent increase in wealth ; but it operates in a ratio entirely 
governed by circumstances. Cteris paribus, the results will 
be very much the same; but when circumstances in two towns, 
two districts, or two nations, vary much, the results will differ 
as widely. 

This powerful and uniformly operating principle may even, 
in certain unfortunate combinations of counteracting circum- 
stances, be fairly overpowered for a time; that is, the power 
of the depressing circumstances to diminish employment, and, 
of course, the means of wealth, may be as great, and even 
greater, than the power of the increase of numbers to augment 
both. 

Of this we have had two impressive instances within the last 
ten years, in the statistical history of Great Britain, where it 
has been shown from facts this great principle operates with 
peculiar force. * The first occurred in 1316, and the greater 
part of 1817. The second in 1819, 1820, and part of 1821. 
In the former case, particularly, such was the overwhelming in- 
fluence of the circumstances which tended to diminish employ- 
ment, that I have no doubt, if the fact could have been accurately 
ascertained, that though our numbers kept still increasing, their 
wealth-augmenting influence was completely counteracted, and 
that the quantum of employment in the island was diminished 





* Happiness of States, B. 2. Ch. 2, &c. 
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in a much greater degree than it would have been augmented 
by the new numbers, had the increase cooperated with the most 
favourable circumstances. 

But how does it follow from this, that the increase of num- 
bers has not, by the arrangements of nature, an uniform ten- 
dency to augment employment and toenrich. Even in the dis- 
tressing year 1816, that tendency actually existed as really as 
usual; but it was not equal to the depressive influence of the 
combination of circumstances, which operated against it. Still, 
however, though very general distress was the consequence, the 
natural tendency of the increase in our numbers had a counter- 
acting effect. With a stationary, and still more with a decreas- 
ing population, the diminution of employment and the conse- 
quent distress woukl have been more general and to a still great- 
er degree. Besides, as soon as the depressing circumstances 
lose a little of their power, this principle begins to operate in 
a forward movement again, and gradually weakens them, till 
it annihilates them, and forces all before it. 

To the attentive observer, this was quite visibly the fact till 
1819, when another combination of depressive circumstances 
occurred. This combination also, the wealth-augmenting in- 
fluence of the rapid increase of our numbers, gradually broke ; 
and now it is seen in full operation, with scarcely a depressive 
circumstance, but what is ordinary, and of no great influence. 
It has forced all to its assistance again. It has enlisted all on 
its side. And what isthe result? Is it a diminution of employ- 
ment and wealth, or a general increase of both? But to this 
pleasing result of this happy principle in nature I shall have oc- 
casion to recur. 

Now, if we analyze the circumstances, which in several dis- 
tricts in Ireland tend to render the rapid increase of popula- 
tion a source rather of additional poverty than of wealth, we 
shall find that these very exceptions actually illustrate and con- 
firm the general principle, that the more dense the population, 
the richer it is, and the more rapid its increase, the more 
rapidly wealth is produced. 

The grand mean, by which the increase of numbers aug- 
ments wealth, is by assembling men in towns. Here the result 
of closer connection with one another is a constant increase of 
their wants and. wishes. The supplying of these creates a greater 
amount of employment. ‘This again creates a greater amount 
of wealth. Thus, ceteris paribus, in proportion as the town 
becomes large, the quantity of articles used, and, of course; 
of employment to supply them, becomes greater than before. 

This greater abundance of employment and the means of in- 
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come attracts persons fromthe country. This relieves the coun- 
try of its supernumerary hands; and the increasing town po- 
pulation creates more employment than before for those who 
remain. Thus, in all districts, but particularly the more po- 
pulous and wealthy, we find a constant migration from the 
country to town going un. It is thus Nature finds employment 
and the means of living for all her sons. And far from their 
increase tending to overstock, when her principles are allowed 
to operate, the more nvmerous they become, the greater is the 
average amount of employment created by them. Yet, though 
the assembling in towns be evidently the mean by which she is 
enabled to find them all ample employment, and without which 
the greater part of their time must be spent in idleness or un- 
productive trifling—men have always been endeavouring to op- 
pose her on this vital point. Our ancestors often attempted 
measures to prevent the growth of towns, and to force people 
back into the country, where they could only be idle supernu- 
meraries, unprofitable to themselves and injurious to their neigh- 
bours. Our philosophers and moralists have in all ages rhap- 
sodized and sophisticised on the subject. To listen to Lord 
Kames and others, we should conceive that Nature was a mere 
bungler in this case, and that the natural increase of towns was 
one of the greatest evils which could befal society. This only 
shows their unacquaintance with the subject on which they 
professed to instruct mankind. Universal history, when pro- 
perly understood, proves this increase not only to be natural, 
but to be the source of the greatest happiness to mankind by 
promoting civilization and augmenting the means of employ- 
ment, wealth and comfort. Their rhapsodizing about luxury 
and all that, is mere moral cant, superficial pedantry, gawdy 
nonsense, as is too often the fact in other cases, in the garb of 
philosophy. 

It is perfectly evident, Sir, that the real business of the coun- 
try, as distinguished from that of towns, with respect to the na- 
tural supply, and particularly that great branch of it, the sup- 

ly of the various kinds of food, requires a certain number of 
Lisads only, and that pretty regular and definite. Supplying 
the materials of houses, and even of ships, supposes scarcely 
a less definite amount of hands, than the supply of subsistence. 
The materials of manufacture, whether in the shape of wool and 
flax, or of the various metals, depend partly on a-foreign mar- 
ket; but, on the average, the amount of hands required by 
these is also tolerably regular. Some of these supplies may be 
connected immediately with villages or towns; but the great and 
more strict branch of country business, or the supply of the vari- 

VOL, xxv. NO. 98, O 
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ous kinds of eatables, is carried on in farm hamlets and detached 
cottages; and this supply, it should be borne in mind, in the 
case of Great Britain and Ireland, is now strictly limited to the 
demand of these islands, and unquestionably, if our popula- 
tion continues to increase, will be for the future. 

If more persons, then, be employed in the raising of food in 
these islands than the demand of the islands requires, the result 
will be more or less idleness or misemployment among the cul- 
tivators, or else a distressing over-supply. In both cases the 
effect of such a result will be poverty, not wealth. 

In the peculiar circumstances of he greatest part of Ireland, 
the former is the fact; and in this fact is found the chief cause 
of the poverty and disorderliness among the great body of the 
lower Irish, particularly in Munster and Connaught. 

Agriculture has its wealthy classes, as the landholders, the 
tenants of large farms, and the clergy. But the great mass of 
its working classes, from the lowness of their wages, are poor. 
And though these increase the wealth of the community, it is 
chiefly from their increasing the population by their eminent 
prolificness. But in those merely agricultural districts, in which 
the excess of population, beyond what is strictly required to 
cultivate the soil, does not migrate for employment to towns, 
this increase can only tend to augment the number of idlers or 
supernumeraries, What other result then can possibly flow 
from this but poverty. Accordingly, in Britain, in France, and 
every where else, such districts are uniformly poor. Ireland, 
in this point, has nothing peculiar in her case. 


Bewickshire under the Old and New Systems of Farming. 


I will here, Sir, quote an example with which you are well 
acquainted, and which is both a decisive and instructive one. 
It is that of Berwickshire, which is a merely agricultural dis- 
trict. ‘This county, now so eminent in the history of improved 
cultivation, was, about 70 or 80 years ago, farmed chiefly by 
petty tenants, whose farms were cultivated by themselves and 
their children; what was then the state of the county? Its fine 
soil was miserably managed. Its Toph of course, were poor, 
except on some eo lands, on which all the manure and most 
of the care were bestowed. Its cattle and its instruments of 
culture were alike wretched. The farmers’ houses were in 
general hovels, which too frequently displayed little more than 
dirt and poverty; and amid much health, there was much that 
was uncomfortable. Ten or a dozen stout children, with little 
or nothing to do except in seed-time and harvest, (the lasses, 
during the rest of.the year, idling away their time at the spin- 
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ning-wheel, and the lads spending the greater part of the day 
at the smithy and other places of resort for rustic idlers), lived 
upon the poor tenant-and kept him in poverty. In short’ 
whatever the patriotic reminiscences of the older folks of thos® 
happy times of little farms may be, the whole was in reality, 4 
scene of misemployment, unproduction, and poverty, with much 
discomfort. 

But the improved system began. Farms instantly grew 
larger,—farmers with capital were selected,—cultivation was 
now carried on with skill, vigour, and spirit not before known, 
and proved a copious source of wealth both to farmer and land- 
holder. The persons not necessary to carry on the business 
were forced to migrate from the country to towns. and as there 
are no large towns in the county, to those out of it.* Thus, 
instead of accumulating where they were not wanted, they ac- 
cumulated where they were wanted, and produced wealth to 
themselves as well as to the community. By this migration, 
both the county which they left and the county which they 
joined were enriched under their respective circumstances. The 
farmers are now men of wealth, spirit, and agricultural science, 
and in every point among the first in Europe; while, for the 
care-worn petty farmers of former days, who were kept grovel- 
ing in poverty and dirt, we find cotters employed by the former, 
contented, tidy, respectable, and well to do. 


The subdivision of Lands and Cabin System in Ireland. 


If the same change, Sir, were to take place in Ireland, why 
should not the same results follow? While the supernumer- 
aries would augment the towns, and thus keep creating an ad- 
ditional quantum of employment according to a constantly in- 
creasing average ; the cultivators left behind, from having a full 
quantum of employment, with the increase of the means, would 
gradually imbibe the spirit of saving, and with an increasing 
capital would become vigorous and scientific farmers, while the 
persons employed by them would be either house-servants pro- 
perly fed and paid, or respectable cotters, who would feel they 
had a stake in the tranquillity of the country. 





* This is the cause why Berwickshire, though, under the improved 
system of farming, it produces as much, if not more food in propor- 
tion to its resident population, than perhaps any other county in the 
island, makes such slow progress in population. Between 1801 and 
1811, its increase was nearly the slowest in the island, being not 
quite 1 per cent. Between 1811 and 1821, it however increased 8 
per cent. ; but even this is less than half the average rate of the 
isiaud. 
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i i In that infinite subdivision of lands, which obtains in most 
oe parts of Ireland, we have the great source of her poverty and 
| of the disorderliness of so large a portion of her lower ranks. 
There are no doubt assisting sources, but this is the principal 
‘ one; indeed, that to which most of the others owe their exist- 
Chis ence. And were it removed, all the rest would be found to be 
softened or diminished greatly. ‘The lands are divided and 
subdivided into portions, that are utterly incapable of support- 
ing an individual and his family. He is thus kept in a state of 
the most abject poverty. He gets into debt. His scanty fur- 
niture and clothes are seized, and he is turned out of his hovel 
a beggar. Where can he goto? His relations and friends can 
give him no assistance. They are most of them in as wretch- 
ed circumstances as himself. Thus, in a state of misery and 
exasperation, and in his desperate condition reckless of conse- 
quences, as no change can be worse, he is ready to listen to the 
most atrocious suggestions. The grand object which he now 
cherishes, is revenge on those who have made his distress great- 
er than it was before. 

In such a state of society, how is it possible that an increase 
of population can produce its usual and natural effect? It tends 
only to subdivide the lands and the means of employment still 
further, without augmenting them. Increasing poverty must 
be the necessary results of such an unnatural state of things. 

Even the potato, which is so admirable a root to a better or- 

anized population, becomes, from its estimable qualities to 
vraag an additional source of poverty and distress. Being 
so productive, and of course so cheap a food, it diminishes the 
stimulus on the cabin-man to exert himself to get out of his 
wretched condition. And further, cheap as it is, instead of en- 
abling him to save in his circumstances, it really diminishes his 
means of income, for it diminishes his power to charge. It 
enables him to subsist by the smallest quantum of employment ; 
and thus he both impoverishes himself and his neighbours. 
The greater the variety of articles any individual, class, or na- 
tion uses, the higher must they charge; but then by creating 
more employment, the more capable are all the individuals ren- 
dered of paying the higher charge. 

If the frish would consent to a law restraining the landhold- 
ers for ten years from letting any farm under fifty acres, except 
in the immediate neidibouteel of a town, it would do more 
towards gen and a Ireland, than any other 
law in her favour. f course, such a measure will not be at- 
tempted legislatively; but her landholders should have it con- 
stautly in view. And if they have a real regard for Ireland, 
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2nd even for their own property there, they will endeavour to 
act upon it as occasion may arise, as fully as possible. 

‘The system of middlemen should be given up, and the pri- 
vilege of subletting entirely taken away. The practice of em- 
ploying respectable factors, possessed of property, to manage 
estates, which has done so much for Scotland in spite of the 
outcry of the old folks, is much superior to that of tacksmen 
or middlemen. It would ultimately procure the Irish land- 
holders even a better rent, and that rent well paid. They would 
then have a respectable tenantry possessed of more or less ca- 
pital, who felt they had a stake in the tranquillity of their coun- 
try, and quite above the old insurrectionary practices. Indeed, 
in such a tenantry, government would find the best keepers of 
the peace, and under whom such savage practices must ulti- 
mately become extinct. 

The difficulty of carrying this measure into practice is cer- 
tainly very considerable. ‘To get this ill employed population 
to leave their wretched hovels and unproductive labours to go 
into towns, is a Herculean task; and particularly as so many 
of them have long been in the habit of taking the law into 
their own hands, and wreaking their revenge on the persons 
who farm their lands, by burning their houses, destroying their 
cattle, and assaulting themselves. But all cannot be ton at 
once. Let things be put in a train by means of education, and 
the judicious distribution of capital, and by holding out the 
temptation of good employment and comfortable lodgings in 
towns; and these refractory spirits must ultimately give way to 
the luxury of better living, and quiet. 

One thing is certain, and no friend of Ireland should ever 
lose sight of it, that till the cabin system of Ireland is rooted 
out, she can never attain to tranquillity, or reach that state of 
wealth and comfort, to which her natural advantages and her 
rate of population would otherwise raise her. Government, 
and every class in Ireland, from the highest to the lowest, have 
a deep stake in it. 

But I fear I have extended my remarks to too great a length, 
though I have not yet exhausted the subject of the internal state 
of Ireland, on which her capability of supplying corn to Bri- 
tain essentially depends, and which, therefore, materially af- 
fects the case and prospects of the British farmer. 

Stmon Gray. 
Camden Town, 25th 
April, 1824. } 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Notices of * An Essay on Agriculture and the Management of 
Landed Estates. By Francis Morice.’ Aberdeen, 1524. 


Wiruovut having been able to peruse this book with all the 
care which it seems to deserve, we wish to take the earliest op- 
portunity of giving our readers some general idea of what it 
contains. ‘There is not, indeed, much that can be said to be 
new, either in regard to facts or opinions; and a good deal 
is wanting to entitle it to the character, which the author wishes 
for it,—a compendium of,modern husbandry ; yet it promises to 
be useful in those quarters where, as in some of the northern 
counties, a correct system of management is still far from being 
general. It is written in a clear, distinct, business-like manner, 
such as might be expected from a man of education who either 
describes what he has practised himself, or what he has been 
at pains to select from other writers. The latter we suspect 
to be generally the case, though there is very seldom any re- 
ference made to their works. At the same time, Mr Morice 
must be more than a mere book-farmer, or he could scarcely 
have escaped wandering farther than he has done into mere 
speculation and useless controversy. In fact, there is very little 
of either in this Essay, if we except some unprofitable display 
of chemical knowledge, for which it would have been as well to 
have referred at once to the well known work of Sir Humphry 
Davy. But with this exception, the observations are almost 
always of a practical nature—sometimes too general and un- 
qualified indeed—but very rarely erroneous or calculated to 
mislead. Upon the whole, it presents a sort of bird’s eye view 
of the improved system, both in regard to crops and live stock ; 
and may have the effect of leading those who still move within 
the limits of the old routine to think for themselves, and have 
recourse to higher sources of information. ‘To give some no- 
tion of the work, we shall present some extracts taken without 
much regard to selection; and first, one from the chapter on 
leases, which forms an exception to our general remark as to 
the want of novelty. The following suggestions are new to us 
at least. 

* If lands which are let were analysed, and their constituent 
parts expressed in leases, and the tenants bound to restore 
them without deterioration at the expiry of the contracts, how- 
ever rich they might be, it is not likely that they would be in 
any degree run out, as by such a method the smallest exhaus- 
ion would be detected. 
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** In ascertaining the composition of the soil of a field, it is 
essential in most cases to analyse several portions of it separ- 
ately, which are taken from different places, that the results of 
the various analyses may be compared, and a precise inference 
be drawn from them. The soil which is to be examined re- 
quires to be taken from the field about four inches below the 
surface; and a specimen of from three to four hundred grains 
is perhaps the most proper for an experiment. And should 
the space of time the soil was heated, and the degree of heat 
to which it was exposed, in expelling the water from it, be ex- 
pressed in the lease, and the same degree of heat be used, for 
this purpose, at the end of the agreement, no variation would 
happen from the operations of analysing at the different periods, 
or by different experimenters. * 

‘* Where lands are brought to the height of fertility before 
they are let, the tenants may be bound to restore them to the 
proprietor in the same order; but if a proprietor let land in an 
exhausted or a barren state, and wish it enriched within the 
period of a lease, it is requisite to express the particular condi- 
tion in which it is to be returned, and also to give the tenant 
full encouragement and opportunity to bring it to that condition. 
For instance, were a farm to be let, the soil of which contained 
about ten parts of animal and vegetable substances in a hundred 
parts, the tenant might be bound to restore it to the proprietor 
at the termination of the lease containing sixteen parts of these 
substances in a hundred parts of soil; and the next lease the 
tenant may be bound to increase the animal and vegetable 
matter in the soil to from twenty to twenty-five parts, which 
brings it to the highest degree of productiveness. However, 
when a tenant is bound to improve the farm which he rents, to 
a specified degree, he ought either to have received it at such a 
rent that he may be recompensed for doing so, or be paid a 
certain sum for the melioration he makes, at the end of the 
lease. 

‘** In expressing the condition of a farm in a lease, the whole 
constituent parts of the soil may be stated, or it is sufficiently 
decisive to specify the quantity of animal and vegetable matter 
which it contains. Water, air, heat, and light, are all indis- 
pensable to vegetation; but these agents are constantly supplied 
by natural causes, and cannot be exhausted by crops. And 
when plants are made to grow in a known quality of earth, they 


**The more exact and more simple method of analysing soils, that 
has yet been published, is that given by Sir Humphry Davy, in his 
valuable Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry.’ 
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consume a portion of it, which remains unaltered in their or- 
gans, and may be found in the matter that is left after they are 
incinerated; but the portion of earth which is drawn up by 
plants is so very small, that it cannot be said that they impair 
the earthy constitdents of the soil. Saline and metallic sub- 
stances are also sparingly absorbed by vegetables, which, like 
the earths, remain in them without being converted into new 
products: the soil is supplied with these from manures, and 
from water, and perhaps in part from the atmosphere. Animal 
and vegetable matter then, in a decomposing state, forms the 
true richness of soils; if it be abstracted, they turn sterile, and 
remain so until they are again duly furnished with it. Some 
lands, that are constituted of alumina and silica, in nearly 
equal quantities, with a due portion of carbonate of lime, 
and these earths being minutely mixed together, are considerably 
productive, although little animal or vegetable matter exist in 
them, by their powers of attracting atmospheric moisture; but 
still, if the animal and vegetable matter which they contain be 
diminished, they instantly become less fertile. 

* The maxim of integrity is as strictly observed, and the 
acquirement of general information as fully possessed by hus- 
bandmen, as by divs of any other profession ; yet land is some- 
times rented by persons who have had little opportunity of ac- 
quiring skill in its culture, and circumstances frequently occur 
which render it necessary to let lands under certain conditions. 
It is therefore just as impolitic for a proprietor to leave his 
property at the will of another, as to let it under restrictions 
which are injurious to its improvement. When a proprietor 
is of opinion that a farm he has let is deteriorated by the tenant, 
the common custom is, that the proprietor either examines the 
soil himself, or two farmers in the neighbourhood are appoint- 
ed to inspect it; the conclusion which they draw is chiefly from 
a comparison of the tenant’s crop with the crops of the same 
season in general. Such a mode of determining the condition 
of a farm is very defective, because it may not have been in 
the tenant’s view at the period of renting the farm, and the 
comparison may be made with soils widely different in their 
properties. Where a soil cannot be conveniently examined by 
chemical operations, for the purpose of deciding its order, both 
at the beginning and end of a lease, a clause to the following 
purport may be serviceable, by affording an indication in as- 
certaining the degree of fertility of the soil at the tenant’s re- 
moving: ‘ And the tenant binds and obliges himself, that the 
* crops of the two last years of this lease shall be equal in 
* quantity per acre to the crops of these years, growing on the 
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‘ same quality of soil, in the surrounding district, where at 
‘ Jeast seven years of its lease are to run.’ In this clause re- 
ference is had chiefly to the crop in determining the state of 
the farm, which no tenant would have reason to object to, pro- 
vided the land which he rented were in as good heart at his 
entry as the contiguous lands, or that he got sufficient en- 
couragement from the proprietor to bring it into as good con- 
dition during his lease. ” 

And agreeably to the above, the following clause is recom- 
mended for insertion in leases. 

¢ And further, as the soil of each of the fields, in num- 
* ber, which comprehend the whole of the said farm, is pre- 
sently analysed by persons chosen by the parties, (the por- 
tions of soil submitted to analysis having been taken from the 
fields in dry weather, and exposed to the atmosphere until 
they felt dry, and then heated in a basin of porcelain, over 
an Argand lamp, for minutes, the temperature at 
of Fahrenheit, to expel the water adhering to the soil), and 
is found to contain the following quantities of animal and 
vegetable matters, in a hundred parts of soil, after the water 
is expelled—field number first parts of animal and vege- 
table matters; number second, &c. &c. 

3 at the 
expiry of this lease, the soil of each of these fields, in 
number, comprehending the whole of the said farm, shall be 
again analysed by persons mutually chosen by the parties; 
and if it shall be found that the animal and vegetable matters 
are diminished in the soil of any one of these fields, then, and 
in that case, the said tenant shall be bound, as he is hereby 
bound, to pay to the proprietor the sum of pounds 
sterling, for such deterioration of each of the fields of the 
said lands.’ 

As the culture of flax is not much known in this quarter, we 
shall transcribe the author’s remarks on this subject. 

‘© The numerous and important purposes to which flax, or 
the vegetable fibre so termed from being taken from the plant 
under that name, is applied, render it a very valuable produc- 
tion of the soil. 

‘* Flax is here placed in the first year of a rotation of crops, 
althouzh it cannot be said to be a meliorating crop, but, on the 
contrary, it must be an exhausting one, for it draws a consider- 
able portion of vegetable nourishment from the soil, of which a 
sparing quantity can only be returned. This, however, is the 
most proper period in the rotation for raising it; and when 
land is brought into a high statc of culture, a crop of lint may 
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be taken once in the course of two rotations, or eight years, 
without doing much injury to the soil. As it is a quick grow- 
ing plant, and early removed, an opportunity is afforded to pre- 
pare the soil for a grain crop next season, while the flax usual- 
ly produces an adequate profit. 

‘* Flax cannot be raised with any degree of surety either on 
a very clayey or a very sandy soil, By the former cohering 
together in small hard masses when dry weather sets in, the 
seeds do not germinate even, and a great many of them do not 
germinate at all; and, by the latter being deficient of sap, com 
monly from the openness of its bottom, the crop is also inferior. 
For these reasons, the soil that is most proper for carrying lint 
is that consisting of a just mixture of the earths, and lying on 
a stratum retentive of moisture. The description of soil named 
alluvial, generally situated on the sides of rivers, or in low lying 
districts, yields it in greatest perfection. 

** As this crop follows a grain one raised after grass, the cul- 
tivation for it commences by ploughing the soil in the begin- 
ning of winter, and in dry weather, about the end of March, it 
receives a harrowing, and is then ploughed in a cross direction; 
after which it is well harrowed immediately, to prevent it from 
forming into hard clods by drought. In the course of a week 
afier the second ploughing, the land is prepared for the seed, 
by being neatly ploughed into ridges of eighteen feet in width ; 
it is then ready to receive the manure, which is applied as 
quickly as possible, so that the sap in the surface of the soil 
may be retained, and the soil be duly triturated by harrowing. 
The manure employed for this purpose consists chiefly of the 
ashes produced from common fires, among which the water 
used in washing clothes, and in cleaning kitchen and dairy 
utensils, has been mixed, such manure having been kept under 
a roof to exclude rain water, and also of the urine proceeding 
from the farm-yard, in mixture with rich and well divided 
earth or burnt clay; and in the neighbourhood of towns and 
villages, manure fit for this crap may be procured in consider- 
able quantities. 

“ When ashes, obtained by burning common fuel or clay, 
are applied to land, they benefit it principally by making it 
more absorbent, hence the dews that are imbibed being richer 
than rain water, ashes should rather be applied to the soil in a 
dry state than when mixed with rain water; but if a liquid, 
such as urine, or water in which soap has been dissolved, be 
mixed with ashes, a very active and powerful manure is formed, 
and one particularly adapted for flax, as it can be covered or 
thoroughly incorporated with the soil by harrowing, and there- 
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fore be placed so that it may not only be within reach of the 
roots of the plants, when they first require nourishment, but 
during the whole process of their growth, as the roots of flax 
do not penetrate further than two or three inches into the soil. 

** Manure of this sort is equally spread over the surface, at 
the rate of twelve cart-loads per acre, and is instantly covered 
by about eight strokes of the harrows; this portion of harrow- 
ing being necessary to cover the manure, and to pulverise the 
soil so that it may be in a proper condition to receive the seed. 
Flax derives little benefit from farm-yard dung having been ap- 
plied to the soil immediately before the seed was sown; and if 
it be raised from land that has produced four crops since it had 
received dung, the flax crop is in almost every instance a light 
one. 

“ As lint contains a substance analogous to albumen, con- 
sisting of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and azote, urine, or any 
animal matter, or vegetable matter in which azote is present, 
must be of great importance to its growth, by affording nourish- 
ment to it containing all the elements directly essential for its 
formation in an assimilated state. 

‘** The soil being prepared for the seed, it is sown at the rate 
of nine pecks (barley measure) per acre, and covered by one 
stroke of the harrow; the soil is then rolled, and if there be 
any risk of the crop being damaged by water stagnating in the 
soil after a fall of rain, the water furrows are slightly cleared 
by the plough. 

‘* Since greater attention was bestowed on the cultivation of 
flax in this country, which has been the case in some parts of it 
of late years, both the lint and seed are much improved in qua- 
lity. However, although the home seed produces a crop which 
vegetates equally as well as that yielded by the Dutch or Riga 
seed, for a part of the season, yet about three or four weeks be- 
fore the flax is ready for pulling, it falls off so much, as more 
than balances the expense of the foreign seed. 

‘*‘ This crop requires no culture while growing, except taking 
out any weeds with the hand that may spring up. 

* The time for pulling the flax, raised merely for its fibre, 
is usually from the first to the middle of August, that is, when 
the stalks turn yellow a little above the surface of the ground, 
and the seed is formed; and if seed is to be saved, it is ne- 
cessary to allow the crop to remain eight or ten days longer, 
for ripening the seed properly. When pulled, it is bound in 
sheaves of about six inches through at the band. 

* The pool for steeping the flax requires to be not less than 
five feet in depth, and should be formed so that the water may 
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be let in at the one side and let out at the other. The flax is 
placed perpendicularly in it, with the roots towards the bot- 
tom, small branches of trees are then laid on the top, and 
pretty strong planks placed across the pool, at a distance of 
about six feet from each other, and leaving a space of eight or 
ten inches betwixt the top of the flax and the planks, and each 
plank having as much weight of stones on its ends as to prevent 
the flax from pushing it upwards, and rising above the surface 
of the water in the process of steeping. ‘The water is then let 
into the pool, until it touches the planks. 

** Soon after the fermentation commences among the flax, it 
rises to the surface of the water, or until its top presses on the 
wood, and having no weight on it, the fermentation goes on 
equally: Ifthe pool be so large as to contain double the quan- 
tity of water required to perform the process of steeping, im- 
mediately after the flax is put into it the water should not be 
changed ; but if it hold no more water than what covers the 
flax, one half of the water should be let out about the seventh 
day after the lint is put in, and the pool be instantly filled up 
with fresh water. Such a portion of water being requisite to 
produce a well regulated fermentation. 

“ The exact period during which the flax should remain a- 
mong the water cannot be specified, as that depends much on 
the state of the weather; for the higher that the temperature 
is, the sooner is the flax sufficiently steeped. However, when 
it has commonly been about eleven or twelve days in the pool, 
it descends spontaneously to the bottom; this is a sign of its 
being nearly watered, and it should seldom remain longer than 
a day after it thus subsides. 

“ In examining it after it settles to the bottom, a few stalks 
may be taken and slowly bended betwixt the hands, if they 
break freely, and the harl separate from the woody part, it is 
then duly steeped ; or, as it is necessary that the matter which 
covers the pure lint be decomposed, whenever this, therefore, 
is accomplished, the flax should be instantly taken out of the 
pool, as after that it begins to be injured by the fermentation. 

“© The flax is carefully handled in removing it from the wa- 
tering place, lest it should be broken, as it is then apt to be so, 
and thereby to be damaged. A grass field, the crop of which 
has been lately cut, or cropt near to the ground by cattle, is 
the most proper place for te iton. It requires to be 
thinly and evenly spread ; and if a due degree of steepage has 
been obtained, it need not remain longer cen six or eight days 
at most on the grass; after which, when it is perfectly dry, it 
is taken up and bound in sheaves, and preserved from humidi- 
ty until the convenient period for scutching it. 
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** When the process of steeping has been properly conduc- 
ted, the flax is commonly of a silver colour, and if it attain 
this colour, the yarn or cloth into which it is manufactured 
bleaches to the highest degree of whiteness ; and when flax is 
scutched, that which feels soft and silky is of the best quality : 
the cost of scutching generally amounts to 1s. 6d. per stone of 
16 lib. Averdupois weight. 

* A climate that is rather moist than dry, is best adapted 
for producing flax. And in a soil calculated for bearing it, 
and cultivated in the manner here mentioned, a produce of 
about 60 stones of scutched lint per acre appears to be a full 
crop. 

‘** Besides the profit accruing from a crop of flax, which is 
usually considerable where due attention has been bestowed on 
its culture, there is a small premium given by the Government 
for the raising of it and of hemp in Scotland. The sum dis- 
tributed for this purpose amounts to about two thousand pounds 
Sterling yearly, and is obtained at a certain rate per stone of 
scutched flax, according to the claims that are regularly made 
at the Office of Trustees, Edinburgh, for Manufactures, &c. 
in Scotland, by each person who sows not less than sixteen 
pecks of seed on one farm. 

« After a crop of flax is removed from the soil, it is once or 
twice ploughed, as it may require, and a quantity of farm-yard 
dung applied to make up for a less portion, than what is usual- 
ly laid on, having been given before the flax-seed was sown ; 
when the dung is ploughed down, the soil is then prepared for 
a grain crop.” 

There is one error which we may notice en passant, that 
comes in our way here and elsewhere. Mr Morice seems to 
have no idea of the advantages, or rather with a view to the 
productive state of the soil, the necessity of preserving light 
lands in pasture two or three years. He is uniformly the ad- 
vocate of the Norfolk husbandry, as it has been called, which 
makes a white and green crop follow one another without in- 
termission; a course which will never be found to answer on 
weak soils, without a liberal supply of extraneous manure, and 
not very well even then. 

The short chapter on the proper cultivation of a farmer’s 
garden, and on the management of a cottage farm, affords a fair 
specimen of the Essay, and we shall therefore give it entire. 

“‘ A greater profit arises from a well cultivated garden than 
what the generality of farmers suppose, or at least what the 
little attention they pay to their gardens indicates that they sup- 
pose. 
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“ A farmer’s garden should not be less than a rood and a 
half of ground, around which a proper fence ought to be form- 
ed by the land-owner before the letting of the farm. For a 
family to be duly supplied with the most useful vegetables that 
are raised in a garden is of very great value; and as a well la- 
boured garden commonly yields a good crop, what remains 
over serving the family may be used in feeding cattle. A por- 
tion too of the farmer’s garden should be appointed for the 
raising of seed, particularly that of turnips; by it the expense 
of buying is saved, and better seed obtained than what is usual- 
ly to be bought. In the raising of turnip seed, if a good va- 
riety be procured, the best turnips in the field should be 
selected, and be transplanted early in the spring season, at a 
considerable distance from any other sort: a very small patch 
of ground produces a sufficient quantity of seed for supplying 
one farm. And if a new variety is to be formed, this is ac- 
complished by planting two kinds together. 

‘© Every farmer has it in his power to bring a small piece of 
ground, such as a garden, to the height of fertility, that is, to 
carry so heavy crops that it could yield no greater weight of 
them by culture and the application of manure; hence he could 
ascertain, by chemical experiment, what the composition of the 
soil thus far improved was, and make himself acquainted with 
its texture by accurate observation; and should he examine the 
soil of his farm by the same methods, he would see, by com- 
paring them together, wherein the latter was defective, and 
could then make it his business, by exact and economical 
schemes, to raise its condition, as far as was practicable, to an 
equality with that of the soil on the fertilizing of which his at- 
most ingenuity and attention had been bestowed. 

‘“* The plants that are now cultivated, both in the field and gar- 
den, have properties so very far superior to what those possess 
in their natural state from which they originated, that they only 
bear a faint resemblance to each other. The amelioration of 
plants raised by the agriculturist is effected in a great measure 
by the benefit of a rich and well laboured soil; as in such a soil, 
by promoting vegetation vigorously, the seeds yielded by the 
plants are, in almost every case, full and sound ; however, when 
one variety of seed has been frequently sown, even in a rich 
soil, the improvement of the plants or seeds proceeding from it 
ceases, but this again commences when two of the best varieties 
of one species are sown together, a new sort being thereby pro- 
duced, which, if every other circumstance be favourable, sets 
forth strong plants, that increase the valuable qualities of their 
seeds for several years. 
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* It is by forming the soil, in respect to its earthy ingre- 
dients, of the best constitution and texture of which it is sus- 
ceptible, and introducing the principles of vegetable matter in 
proper quantities into it, and cooperating with the natural 
causes destined to produce vegetation, that this process is pro- 
moted in due regulation. ‘To attain this end, which is the 
principal object of agriculture, an extensive knowledge, derived 
from the performance of accurate experiments and attentive ob- 
servation, is indispensably necessary. 

«© An extent of ground, consisting of about two acres for a 
regular rotation of cropping, and half an acre for permanent 
pasture and for the houses and garden, appears to be the most 
proper for a cottage-farm, as such enables the cottager to keep 
a good cow, and to raise the principal articles of food for him- 
self and his family; and there is generally little difficulty in 
getting a plough for hire to cultivate this size of a farm, or, 
should this not be obtained in due season, it may be laboured 
at a small additional expense by the spade. 

* The buildings necessary for a cottage-farm consist of the 
dwelling-house, which requires to be about 0 feet long and 15 
feet wide within, and 7 feet high in the side walls; and the barn 
and place for the cow, which may be 18 feet long and 12 feet 
wide, and the side walls 6 feet in height: these should in every 
instance be built with stone and lime, and covered with slates 
or tiles. 

‘** The best method of arranging the two acres appropriated 
to common cultivation, is into four equal parts, that they may 
be laboured under a four-shift course of cropping, as follows: 

2 roods under potatoes and turnips. 
2 do. barley or wheat. 

2 do. grass. 

2 do. oats. 

8 

‘¢ It is requisite to have a rood of the half acre in permanent 
pasture, and this to be laid down in high order; and, after de- 
ducting four falls from the other rood for the houses, and a 
passage along the front of them, there remains thirty-six fall- 
for the garden, on a portion of which any valuable sort of vege 
table productions may be raised for sale. And should the cot- 
tager pay attention to the management of bees, he might derive 
a considerable profit from them. 

** In arranging an estate into regular farms, should there be 
as many cottage-farms formed on it as there are large farms, 
this appears to be a sufficient number of the former, and such a 
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number seems to be advantageous to the estate, by affording 
labourers bred to the operations of agriculture, who are gene- 
rally in request. The condition, too, of those thus furnished 
with land, may, by industry, be superior to that of common la- 
bourers ; and from farms of this description, the neighbouring 
towns and villages receive a regular supply of the small produc- 
tions of agriculture.” 

The following remarks on rent, and on the present mode of 
letting farms, though common-place enough, are upon the 
whole just; and after all that has been said and felt, seem to be 
too little attended to. 

‘* The rent of land has varied much since the middle of last 
century. At that time the sum of eight shillings appears, by 
the leases that were then entered into, to have been accounted 
a fair rent for an acre of good land. From that period until 
the year 1792, rent rose moderately in progression, when it 
amounted to about I/. 5s. per acre, occasioned mostly by the 
improvements which took place in every branch of farming, the 
increase of population, and the improvement and extension of 
manufactures and of commerce. ‘The war which then broke 
out gave additional rapidity to the increase of the price both of 
grain and of live stock. This increase, too, was much enhanced 
by the great scarcities that prevailed after the very defective 
crops of 1799 and 1800; and from this latter period, until 
1814, the speculation for farming was almost unbounded; and 
for the last seven years preceding that year, the sum of from 3/. 
to 4/. was a very common rent per acre, for land at a distance 
of eight or ten miles from a market town. Many were the mo- 
tives which induced farmers to give such a rent, or to give what 
was then generally paid. A ready market, and an unusually 
high price for every article raised from land, were every where 
to be found; and banks, greatly multiplied, gave support to 
speculators on very slender security. Indeed, prosperity seem- 
ed, even to men possessed of prudence, to be the lot of farmers, 
with some certainty of continuance. Hence those who were 
acquainted with the value of land, and cautious in their pro- 
ceedings, were stimulated in some degree, on the one hand, to 
give rents of an immoderately high amount, by the uninterrupt- 
ed success which had attended their labours for a considerable 
time, and to a greater degree, on the other, by the strong com- 
petition which existed for land, in consequence of the accumu- 
lation of capital among farmers, and the transference of a large 
portion of it from other professions to that of husbandry; and the 
peculiar condition in which this country was then placed, by the 
occurrence of a train of singular events. The leases that were 
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entered into, containing rents raised to the utmost bounds of 
what the price of the productions of land would then allow, on 
the transition from war to peace in 1814, when a rapid and 
extensive fall took place in the price of grain, could no longer 
be fulfilled, on the part of tenants, from the returns of the 
land. Farmers, therefore, who were bound by such leases, 
and possessed of capital besides what was requisite for conduct- 
ing the cultivation of their farms, were obliged to expend, ir- 
recoverably, a portion of that capital yearly, to enable them to 
perform the engagements they had come under; or, if they 
had stock merely suited to the occupation of their farms, rent- 
ed on a view that during their contracts the prices of their pro- 
ductions would be proportioned to their charges, they were 
either compelled to quit their farms, and to sell their stock at a 
price of from one half to one third less than that at which they 
had purchased it, perhaps only a few years before, or to de- 
pend on an abatement of rent, which in few cases was obtained 
so as to enable them to preserve funds adequate for conducting 
the culture of the farms in a proper manner; and when this 
was not resorted to, a diminution instantly occurred in the 
source of paying the rents; and although the loss thus sustain- 
ed fell, in the first place, on the tenants, it ultimately lighted 
with twofold force on the land-owners, by their farms being 
thrown into their possession injured both in conditién and cha- 
racter, while taxation, greatly increased during the war, press- 
ed heavily upon them. Nor did the enhanced price of grain 
in the years 1816 and 1817 improve the condition of those con- 
cerned in the culture of land, the crops of these years being 
very defective; and the supposition which prevailed in 1818, 
that there would be a greater deficiency in the native supply of 
grain in that year than what really happened to be the case, 
kept the ports open for the importation of foreign corn until 
the 15th of February, 1819, they being open from the 15th of 
November, 1816, until then (save the November quarter of 
1817). During the latter part of that period, the large portion 
of grain imported, the average crop of 1818, and the four abun- 
dant crops which have since been reaped, had the effect of di- 
minishing the price of grain below a moderate rate. In the 
present year, however, 1823, the price of every species of the 
farmer’s produce is increased so as to afford a moderate rent 
for land, and to remunerate him for his labour and the use of 
the capital he has employed, although the crop has the appear- 
ance of being an average one. This proceeds principally from 
taxation being in some degree reduced, the market being now 
VOL. xxv. No. 98, P 
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clear of foreign corn, and the revival of manufactures and of 
commerce. 

‘“‘ That the letting rate of land, since the peace of 1814, not- 
withstanding its being reduced about twenty per cent. from 
what it was for seven or eight years previous to that event, has 
been too high, experience has shown, by the loss of capital sus- 
tained by farmers, or the reductions of rent which it has been 
found expedient to be made; and that land in general still lets 
at a rent which a medium price of grain and of live stock does 
not warrant; but such a price is what may be reckoned the 
more just standard to determine the value of land by during a 
period of nineteen years, the usual space of time for which it is 
leased out; for although a series of peculiar circumstances may 
oécur so as to influence prices greatly, this is out of the natural 
course of events; and should it happen, it may only have its 
effect for a year or two. Were the rent of land then fixed for 
nineteen years, by a criterion so unstable, either of the parties 
concerned in the lease must be subjected to a material loss. 
The truth of these observations is confirmed by the payment of 
the rents, contracted for during the latter years of the war, 
conformably to the then existing prices of farm productions, 
becoming impracticable after the return of peace; and a rent, 
fixed agreeably to the amount of prices obtained in years which 
have lately passed away, must be small indeed. If the medium 
prices of grain, therefore, such as 1/. 8s. per boll for wheat, 
1/, 4s. for barley, and 18s. for oats, form a standard the most 
exact to fix the rent of land by, for a lease of nineteen years, 
the present rent of it exceeds that from ten to fifteen per cent. 
Various causes operate to occasion this unwarrantable amount 
of rent ; the low price of every species of farm stock for several 
years past influenced tenants to remain in possession of their 
farms, since by removing they must have disposed of their stock 
at an extremely low rate; this smallness of price too placed the 
renting of land within the power of an additional number of te- 
nants, and therefore increased the competition for farms; and 
the method in general use, by which farms are let, gives full 
opportunity to ignorant or unwary persons to mislead or over- 
rule, in their opmions and offers of rent, those possessed of skill 
and caution. The mode of letting is this:—When a farm is to 
be let, an advertisement is issued, that offers will be taken in 
for'a lease of it by the fand-owner or his agent, until a certain 
period, when it is intended that a bargain will be concluded. 
An offerer, who is acquainted with the value of the farm, and 
capable of conducting its cultivation accurately, may promise 
to pay what he is fully convinced is an adequate rent for it; 
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another one again, little, or at least much less skilled in the va- 
lue of the farm, and the difliculty attending the fulfilment of a 
lease, may give a higher ofler, indeed a much higher one than in 
all probability he could pay. The names and offers of the com- 
petitors are concealed from each other; a substantial tenant, 
therefore, who promises a fair rent, may be informed by the 
eer (as is usually done), that a higher offer than his one 
1as been received ; hence he is obliged either to promise more 
rent, or to lose the lease of the farm; if he knew the character 
of the person who gave a superior offer, he would have an idea 
whether such a one would be accepted by the proprietor or 
not, and might cease to come under the chitestion of paying 
more rent, and nevertheless be chosen as the tenant. A far- 
mer, too, is in some degree induced to give a sum of the high- 
est amount to which a farm that he has a view of renting is 
susceptible of affording, rather than not to obtain it, as this 
might throw him out of employment, which, to one who gains 
his living merely by occupying a farm, and has been accustom- 
ed to habits of activity, is a serious inconvenience. 

“ Were farms let in lease by public roup, or were land- 
owners to set a value on their farms to those intending to rent 
them, it is likely that land would let at a just rent; for although 
the more intelligent renters of land are the best judges of its 
value, these, even when they are particularly interested in form- 
ing a judgment of it, may be led to err, if subjected to the plan 
of giving in offers, as unfair measures may thereby be prac- 
tised. 

“‘ The yearly payment given for land is now either a fixed 
money rent, during the period for which the land is let, or a 
grain rent, payable in money, at the average price of grain in 
the year in which each crop grows, or at the average price of 
several preceding years. 

** That a determined money rent is in all cases the one which 
should be adopted, experience clearly points out; by it the te- 
nant knows always what he has to pay, and will endeavour, by 
every mean in his power, to fulfil an engagement in which he 
has a full opportunity of profiting by an increase in the price 
of his commodities ; while a rent fluctuating with the price of 
grain may bring unforeseen ruination upon him, by his having 
to discharge the highest rent when he is least able to do so, in 
consequence of the deficiency of his crop ; for notwithstanding 
a defective crop having the effect of raising prices, it does not 
always follow that they rise so far as to balance the scantiness 
of the produce. 

In determining how much of the produce of a farm should 
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i be appropriated to the payment of rent, a difference will take 
4 place in proportion to the quantity and quality of that which 
: may be raised. For the most fertile farms, which are neither 
situated in the vicinity of a large town, nor at a distance of 
’ more than ten or twelve miles from a fair corn-market, and on 
which every opportunity to conduct an exact system of culti- 
' vation is afforded, tenants may with safety pay one-third part 
of the value of the produce in rent; while one-fifth part of the 
value of the produce is the highest amount of rent that tenants 
could pay for farms of the most inferior class; until by a more 
iS | judicious.method of culture than what is at present generally 
te practised, they were raised in condition. Ifa farm possess but 
HY a small share of fertility, the expense incurred in cultivating it 
: is greater than that which is necessary for conducting the cul- 
tivation of a fertile farm; and besides the small quantity of 
produce which the former yields, it is usually of an inferior 
quality, which in years of abundance causes a considerable dif- 
iculty in getting it disposed of, even at a price much below an 
average one. 

** Rent should in no instance be of such an amount as at 
any time to trench on the farmer’s cultivating capital; for when 
this happens, it acts forcibly in destroying the source whence 
he derives the means of discharging the obligations he is un- 
i der; and although the land-owner should obtain an exorbitant 
ij rent, this could only be for a very short period, and instead of 
i being a profit to him, it would become a deception, by the in- 
evitable inability of the tenant, when he is thus circumstanced, 
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ei to proceed with a proper method of management; so then the 
ad farm returns to its owner, in such a state of deterioration, that 
i i a considerable space of time and skilful culture, conducted at 


a vast expense, can only repair. But a tack-duty should be 
such as to leave to the tenant an adequate profit for his labour 
and the employment of his capital ; this he is justly entitled to; 
f and besides, it stimulates and enables him to pursue a politic 
system of conducting his affairs, by which the fertility of the 
farm can only be supported or increased, and consequently the 
full and permanent prosperity of the land-owner be main- 

ij tained. 
ei ** The amount of capital necessary for the occupation of a 
farm varies materially according to the price of stock at the 
time of renting, and the order that the land is in, but conform- 
able to the present value of stock ; and in case of the land be- 
ing in pretty high condition, a sum of about 3001. is sufficient, 


if economically laid out, for an entering tenant to conduct the 
; cultivation of every sixty acres. 
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“It is of great benefit to the farmer to have the terms of 
Candlemas and Lammas, after the reaping of each crop, fixed 
upon for the payment of his rent, rather than Martinmas and 
Whitsunday, because by the latter it is impossible for him, in 
late years, to get as much of his produce disposed of advan- 
tageously before Martinmas as to pay a half year’s rent.” 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On converting the Bonded Wheat into Flour. Ina Letter from 
John Ellman jun. to the Right Hon. William Huskisson. 


[This is a well-timed and judicious Letter, which ought to be 
in the hands of every landowner and farmer. There is no- 
thing of that extravagance in it which distinguished some of 
the same writer’s former statements; when, with his friend 
the late Mr Webb Hall, he stood forward in support of a 
duty of 40s. a quarter on foreign wheat. On the contrary, 
Mr Ellman here appeals to facts which seem incontroverti- 
ble, and, if so, his conclusions are just and obvious. It has 
appeared in some other Journals. ] 


“ Sir, 

* T offer no apology for addressing you thus publicly, 
because I am willing to believe that the measure brought for- 
ward by you in parliament is, in your opinion, equally benefi- 


cial to the farmers of the United Kingdom as to the holders of 


foreign wheat. Indeed, if reported correctly, you state this 
as one reason for supporting it. Being, however, one of the 
_many thousand occupiers of land who imagine (but perhaps er- 
roneously), that the measure would be extremely prejudicial 
to our interest, I claim a right to discuss its merits. 

* First, it is proposed to let out 460,000 quarters of foreign 
wheat from the warehouses, on condition of replacing it at the 
rate of 3} bushels of flour, or 196 lib. for every six bushels 
of wheat; or about 44 bushels for every quarter. Now, put- 

ting, for the present, aside all idea of fraud or collusion, 
(which I believe it impossible to prevent), I assert, that you 
will by this plan release no less a quantity than 460,000 bushels 
of flour, or above 90,000 sacks duty free. 

** T do not speak unadvisedly on the subject, but calculating 
the foreign wheat to weigh 56 lib. per bushel, it will yield at 
the rate of 5} bushels of flour to the quarter of wheat: thus 
by having only 44, instead of 53, bushels returned for the 
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quarter of wheat, government will lose a duty of upwards of 
70,000 pounds sterling, calculating it to have come out at the 
duty of 17s. per quarter, as it now stands in the present Corn 
Laws. . This calculation I am ready to prove correct, by the 
evidence of * honest millers.” If, therefore, the bonded wheat 
is to be let out duty free, let an act be passed stating as much, 
but let it not be done in this underhand way. If the 90,000 
sacks of flour are thus let out duty free, contrary to the pre- 
sent Corn Laws, it will be an ample supply for Mark-Lane for 
three months, without a single sack of tish flour. 

** Another reason assi a is, that if converted into flour, 
it would be exported to the West Indies. 

* T observe from the returns made to Parliament, which 
were moved for by our county member, Mr Curteis, who has 
shown every attention to the agricultural interest, that there is 
avery considerable quantity of wheaten meal and flour now 
under lock. I therefore presume to ask, if there would be a 
demand in the West Indies or elsewhere for the foreign wheat, 
now under lock, whep converted into flour, why is not the 
flour now under lock exported? This fact alone, I should 
think, would at once convince any impartial observer, that 
there must be some other object in view which is kept out of 
sight. Until every barrel of flour now under bond be export- 
Zz it is absurd to give that as a reason. ; 

‘“* The truth is, that, in the first place, the holders of fo- 
reign wheat will receive a bonus of more than 70,000 pounds 
sterling from the supposition as to the quantity of flour the 
quarter of wheat will yield, saying nothing about the bran, &c. 
which I conclude is to be let loose on the market, and will in- 
jure the sale of oats, beans, and peas. In the next place, I 
expect that a very large proportion of the wheat will be re- 

laced with what may be called flour, but which the holders of 
it would be very sorry to be compelled to eat, as no doubt it 
will be rather “ gritty.” . 

* There is still another reason given, that it will make off 
with a considerable quantity of the inferior British wheat of 
the last year’s cade Now, any person at all acquainted 
with the fontane must know that flour made from such wheat, 
has no strength in it, and will not keep, therefore no one would 
think of storing that in a warehouse, or sending it to the West 
Indies, where it would certainly spoil and be worth nothing in 
a very short time. All idea, therefore, of the British farmer 
being benefited in that way is fallacious. 

“f observe, that you abs mention that you would not ob- 
ject to an alteration of the Corn Laws. If, Sir, by alteration 
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you mean the putting them on such a footing as to prevent the 
barefaced tricks to which they are now subject, you would do 
great good; but if you mean to take away one of the protec- 
tions granted only so short a time since, you would do great 
injury by meddling with them. I need produce no stronger 
instance of the futility of the average system, than what took 
place in London about a week since. The average price of 
wheat for the week ending March 26th, at Mark-Lane, was 
given at 71s. per quarter: during the same period, the highest 
price of the best new white wheat was returned 69s. per quar- 
ter. Why was this? Only because the holders of foreign 
wheat were endeavouring to open the warehouses on the 15th 
of May. In the next week the average return was down 6s. 
per quarter, ounonge the best new white wheat was quoted the 
same. Why was this? Because they abandoned all idea of 
opening the warehouses as soon as they found government 
would countenance a scheme so much more advantageous to 
them, of letting out 90,000 quarters for home consumption, 
duty free, with an opportunity of fraud on the whole quan- 
tity. 

x It is needless, Sir, to inform you, who are so well ac- 
quainted with the state of the country, that a considerable pro- 
portion of the farmers have been ruined within the last three 
years. It is as needless to remind you that a very large pro- 

rtion of those now left are in a very tottering state, and that 
it-is impossible they should be otherwise, as the rise in the 
price of corn has not been long enough to give any material 
relief, even had it not been occasioned by deficiency of pro- 
duce, which you acknowledge to have been the case. 

*“ ] would therefore ask, with all submission, on what 
grounds is faith to be broken with the British farmer? He has 
difficulty enough already to dispose of his wheat; but if the 
foreign wheat, which is so much better, be let out on the mar- 
ket, his inferior wheat will be unsaleable; and if the next har- 
yest should be a forward and a favourable one, you will de- 
prive him of all opportunity of disposing of that on which he 
depends for payment of rent, poor’s rate, labour, &c. which 
daily call on him. I trust that the Bill will not pass, believing 
it to be totally impossible to prevent fraud; but‘f it does, jus- 
tice at least requires that a quantity of not less than 5} bush- 
els, or at least 300 lib. weight of flour be required to replace 
eyery quarter of wheat. 

** I have the honour to be, with great respect, 
your most obedient servant, 
Joun Eximan, jun.” 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Management of Potatoes. 
Six, 

Ir is well known that when potatoes are uniformly 
propagated hy cuttings from their bulbs, they degenerate in 
course of 15 or 20 years, and require to be renewed by taking 
seeds from their plums. The mode of doing so is well known, 
The seeds nearest the top of the plum yield potatoes of an 
earlier growth, than those from the other parts of the same 
plum; and these seedlings require to be nursed for three or 
tour years, till they come to perfection. These things are well 
known to many, and have been often put into practice. But 
as several different kinds of potatoes will always be found in 
one single plum, especially if that plum has grown in a field 
of potatoes of different kinds, where the sexual connexion of 
the plants could operate, it is necessary after the first year’s 
growth of the seeds taken from the plum, to keep the progeny 
of each young potatoe entirely by itself, and to nurse each se~ 
parately for at least three years. By that time the produce of 
each individual seed can be examined, and the best in size, 
shape, and quality, selected. 

If that is not duly attended to, and the produce of different 
seeds mixed, a heterogeneous mixture of potatoes of diverse 
shapes, colours, and qualities, (all growing from the seeds of 
one single plum) will go forth in a confused mass; when boil- 
ed, some of them will be reduced to jelly before others in the 
same pot at the time are capable of being eaten. Much 
inconvenience frequently arises to the consumer of that valuable 
root, by the carelessness of farmers or dealers, in allowing po- 
tatoes of different qualities to be mixed together. 

Potatoes may also be renovated hy other means. When 
the stem or shaw of a potatoe is partially broken or fractured, 
but not entirely separated, or when a branch of the stem is 
lopped off, about the time the plant is coming into flower, a 
sort of dwarf potatoe or two, about the size of gooseberries, 
will be found growing from the fractured part. If these are 
collected with a part of the stem adhering, and planted next 
spring, they will yield renovated potatoes after three years’ 
growth. ‘These are more easily colleeted than the seeds from 
plums: but as*they may probably be affected by the sexual 
connexion, it will be proper to keep the progeny of each secd- 
ling by itself, till they attain perfection, and then to select those 
of the best size and quality. 
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But besides raising new varieties of potatoes, those already 
in existence may be longer kept in vigour of growth, by care- 
ful treatment. 

Potatoes ought never to be too often planted on the same 
piece of ground, however much suited to that species of crop, 
A potatoe crop should not be repeated on the same ground, 
till after an interval of from five to seven years. Indeed all 
sorts of crops grow best, and are of superior quality, when but 
seldom repeated on the same ground. 

Potatoes should not be planted more than one year on the 
same description of soil. They grow best when planted one 
year on clay, another on sandy, and a third year on moss 
ground. And it is well ascertained, that when potatoes that 
are to be used for seed, are dug up before they are completely 
ripe, they grow better than when they have fully ripened. E- 
very farmer ought to select a few pecks of potatoes, uniform 
in quality, and free of admixture, and plant them by them- 
selves, about the 20th of May, and by all means to dig them 
up, before their plums attain full size, or the stems begin to 
fade, and to keep the produce carefully by itself for next year’s 
seed; and, if possible, the seed should be raised in a soil dif- 
ferent from that into which they are to be planted next year. 

Potatoes are generally injured by the manner in which they 
are cut for seed. Every eye ina potatoe will, when cut off 
with a due proportion of the bulb adhering, send forth a shooc 
or stem; but those that are cut from the top-end of the pota- 
toe, will grow far more vigorously than the shoots from 
the cuts taken near the root-end of the same potatoe. Every 
potatoe whenever it begins to put forth shoots in the spring, 
gives proof of this remark. The shoots from the top-end of 
the potatoe, are strong an vigorous, while those from the o- 
ther end are weak and slow of growth; and they are the same 
when cut and planted. Hence the diversity we always see in 
the vigorous growth of som- stems beyond that of others, 
placed in circumstances equally favourable, in the same field 
or drill. This is easily brought to the test, and every farmer 
ought to try the experiment. ~ 

i would therefore recommend, to take the whole cuttings for 
seed, from the top-end of the potatoe, and to lay aside the o- 
ther half; which, as it abounds more than the top-end with 
farinaceous matter, is valuable for food to cattle. 

lam, &c. 
Wixuiam Arron. 
Hamilton, 30th } 
April, 1824. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


On cutting Corn before it is ripe. 
Sir, 

Your correspondent C. C., in your February Num- 
ber, in calling our attention to the subject of early cut corn, 
has, in my judgment, treated it in too general a manner, 
The term corn is too sweeping, and is improper, because there 
are some sorts of corn which, so far from being benefited, are 
injured by early cutting. This is almost universally admitted 
in the case of barley, which not only derives a better colour, 
but is in every respect improved by being suffered to stand till it 
is dead ripe, before cutting. I have, as you know, lived in a cele- 
brated barley district (Norfolk), and I have invariably found the 
maltsters there give the preference to those samples which had 
been cut in a state of perfect maturity. The rule with me al- 
ways used to be, never to let the scythe near it till the ears 
reined, as we termed it; that is, were bent inwards towards the 
stalk, the halms or awns starting out laterally instead of cling- 
ing to, and in a line with the range of grains. Your cor- 
respondent states, that ‘ corn of every description suffers a di- 
minution of produce from the effects of over-ripeness.’ This 
is not correct as applied to barley. To constitute a good skin- 
ned as well as a plump kernel, you must not cut it till in the 
state I mention. In what he says of wheat, I agree with C. 
C., and I know too that such is Mr Coke’s opinion; but I am 
sure Mr Coke never advised the cutting of barley green. If 
so cut, it requires a long groundage ; always a hazardous thing 
for barley, especially if the summer has been wet so as to pro- 
duce a quantity of clover amongst it. 

I am, Sir, 
your most obedient servant, 
S. Taytor, jun. 
Bristol, May 
8th, 1824. 





FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
Friendly Societies. 


In our last Number (page 98) we noticed one of the articles 
in the 6th volume of the Highland Society’s Transactions on 
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this very interesting subject, and now lay before our readers some 
passages taken from the Report of the Society’s Committee, 
which will give a general idea of their important labours, and 
the results of their investigation. The Report itself, and the 
Tables that belong to it, will probably be in the hands 
of the public, as soon as this can; and at all events, nothing 
that can be given here will supersede their perusal, but ought 
rather to attract notice towards the work itself. The Report 
has been drawn up by Mr Charles Oliphant, W. S. the Chair- 
man of the Committee, who, we understand, has the merit not on- 
ly of first bringing the subject before the Highland Society, but 
of directing and superintending the whole proceedings with the 
most unwearied assiduity; and the Tables have been calculated 
by Mr John Lyon, House Governor of Watson’s Hospital, a 

entleman well qualified for such a task, arduous as it certainly 
ies been. The whole have been submitted to the revisal of 
more than one eminent accountant. We have therefore great 
confidence in the correctness of the results exhibited in the 
Tables, as well as of the data furnished by the Friendly Socie- 
ties themselves. No such Society should hereafter be formed, 
or sanctioned by the Justices of the Peace, if the rates of con- 
tributions and allowances proposed are found to differ materially 
from those which have now been so satisfactorily ascertained 
to be necessary, and in just proportion to each other. As to 
the numerous Societies existing at present, they should lose 
no time in estimating their funds an engagements, according 
to the rules salted out. By means of these rules, it must 
now be comparatively easy to balance their affairs, or to as- 
certain whether or not they shall be able to do justice to all 
their members. We strongly suspect, indeed, that few of 
them will be found able to stand the test; yet the sooner they 
know this, and take the proper means to avert the calamity, 
so much the better. Nor are they so much to blame as has 
been supposed, since till now they could only proceed upon 
very imperfect data. We earnestly request their attention to 
the Highland Society’s publication, and that of all those who 
take a deep interest in the welfare of the working classes of 
the community. 

The main difficulty hitherto was, to find the average periods 
of sickness at different ages. On this important point, the ge- 
neral results are thus stated : 

** Returns to the Schedule issued by the Highland Society 
have been obtained from Friendly Societies in sixteen out of 
the thirty-three counties of Scotland, viz. Ayr, Berwick, Cro- 
marty, Dumfries, East Lothian, Edinburgh, Forfar, Lanark, 
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Linlithgow, Peebles, Perth, Renfrew, Ross, Roxburgh, Sel- 
kirk and Stirling. 

‘** A summary of the Results of the Returns is subjoined to 
this Report. 


** Viewing the results generally, it appears that, from 20 to 
50 years of age, the sickness increases gradually with the ad- 
vance of age. The quantity of sickness is pretty nearly, al- 
though not exactly, one-tenth part of a week for every five 
years of age. ‘Thus, in the decade (or period of ten years) 
from 40 to 50, it amounts to somewhat more than ove week an- 
nually to each individual. But in the next decade, from 50 
to 60, the sickness approaches to the double of this amount, 
being nearly ¢wo weeks annually to each indtvidual. In the de- 
cade from 60 to 70, the advance in the rate of sickness is still 
more rapid; as, compared with that of the former decade, it 
- isnearly ¢rebled. From 60 to 70, the sickness is nearly six 
weeks annually to an individual. According to the subjoined 
Table, being No. 3. of Preliminary Tables, the total sickness 
to an individual for 50 years, viz. from the commencement of 
the 21st, to the completion of the 70th year of age, is nearly 
two years. 

** The following is the average annual sickness to an indivi- 
dual, according to the Friendly Society Returns. * 


Sickness expressed in Weeks, 


Acer. and Decimals of a Week. 
Below 20 - - 0.3797 
20 to 30 - - 0.5916 
30 to 40 - - 0.6865 
40 to 50 . ~ 1.0274 
50 to 60 - ~ 1.8806 
60 to 70 ~ - 5.6337 
Above 70 - - 16.5417” 


The errors into which Friendly Societies have fallen, are thus 
described : 

“ When a Friendly Society is to be established, it is not un- 
common to admit as constituent members persons of all ages, 
in order to swell the numbers of the association at the outset. 
At the same time, a limitation is established as to the age of 
entrants in future. The contribution is frequently too low, ev- 


“« This exhibits the average sickness of the several decades from 
20 to 70. The sickness when exhibited for each particular year of 
age, as is afterwards done, is somewhat less in the first years of the 
decade, and somewhat more in the cencluding years, than this me- 
dium rate.” 
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en supposing all the members within the limited age; but were 
it equivalent as for. members of that age, it is still inadequate 
for the members of higher ages originally admitted. 

** The claims for sickness are much less in early than in 
later life. Between 60 and 70 years of age they are about fen- 
fold what they are between 20 and 30; and therefore, the sur- 
plus of the contributions of early life must be set apart, and 
accumulated, to meet the larger demands in future years, when 
the allowances will exceed the contributions. If the early sur- 
plus of the contributions of the constituent members, who en- 
ter in youth, are not thus set apart and accumulated, but, on 
the contrary, exhausted in defraying the larger de: mands of the 
aged members, then, when 30 or 40 years ~ have passed, and 
those members who had entered the society in youth have 
reached their sickly period of life, a fund to meet their demands 
for allowance will be wanting.—Youthful members are then 
sought to prop the declining society. Schemes thus constitut- 
ed do not proceed on the principle of each member providing 
for himself, but on the principle that the youth of one genera- 
tion shall provide for the aged of the generation which pre- 
ceded them,—an arrangement necessarily exposed to miscar- 
riage. 

“« Another error, into which Friendly Societies seem to fall, 
consists in supposing that they can insure a sick allowance to 
members entering at various ages, e. g. at 21, at 40, or at 45 
years of age, at the same rate ‘of contribution. But supposing 
the contribution for sick allowance to be 5s. annually, it will 
afterwards be seen that this will afford the following widely dif- 
ferent sick allowances, to each of these several members, from 


the time of entering the society till reaching his 70 year: 





To the member entering at 21, - LO 5 13 
a - entering at 40, - 0 2 9 
-_—_— entering at 45, ~ 02 & 


If ‘a further contribution of 5s. annually, from the time of 


entry, were made by each of these persons, to provide to each 
an annuity for future life after '70, the several annuities which 
could be afforded to them would stand thus: 

To the entrant at 21, a life annuity after 70, 





of . ‘ “ L.14 10 03 
To the entrant at 40, - - 4 8 9 
~ ——- at 45, - - S$ i 5 


“ Thus, to entitle members of these higher ages tothe same 
allowance as the member of 21, much higher contributions are 
required from them. 'To,provide the same weekly sick-allow- 
ance, nearly double contribution is required from an entrant 
at 40, and somewhat more than double contribution at 45: and 
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for the life-annuity, more than treble contribution at 40, and 
more than quadruple at 45 of the contribution requisite from 
a member entering the society at 21. 

** Another important error into which Friendly Societies 
have generally fallen, arises from assuming that they are rich 
and prosperous, from the circumstance of their capital accumu- 
lating annually and progressively for a long period of years, 
This circumstance, until its reasons are fully understood, is apt 
to create a dangerous illusion, and often leads societies to en- 
large the rates of distribution, while, notwithstanding this 
seeming prosperity, the allowances may perhaps have been 
fixed higher originally than the funds could sustain in the long 
run. 

* The rate of yearly contribution in a Friendly Society 
continues the same for life, while the rate of sickness increases 
yearly from youth to age. Supposing the annual rate of sick+ 
ness of an individual at 21 years of age represented by one, 
the rate of sickness from 60 to 70, on arf average, will be re- 
presented nearly by ten; and at 70, it will be represented 
nearly by eighteen. At the latter age the sickness is about 
eighteen-fold the amount of that at the age of 21. Thus, in 
early life, while the members are paying more than they draw 
out, the society will accumulate a capital: but in advanced life 
the members draw out more than they pay in,—and a society, 
though possessing a large capital, may still in fact be insolvent. 
For money received, the society has undertaken to pay money 
hereafter of greater amount; and prosperity is inferred from 
the possession of the sum received, without attending to the 
amount required hereafter, to fulfil the society’s engagements 
to its members. Friendly Societies, seeing their capital in- 
creasing, enlarge their distributions: but in this they too often 
resemble the prodigal, who, having borrowed money, spends 
profusely, forgetful of his obligation to repay it.” 
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Another reason for the failure of these societies may be found 
in the more approved character which they have now assumed. 

‘** Friendly Societies have only attained gradually to the con- 
dition of health insurance schemes. In their origin they were 
charitable institutions; the amount of the fund regulated the 
extent of aid, and relief was afforded to such only as were 
deemed objects of charity. In process of time their character 
changed. It came to be established, that all unable to work, 
were entitled to ‘demand as a debt, the stipulated allowances 
established by the regulations. But still the confirmed opera- 
tion of previous habits and views preventing the change from 
becoming absolute, gave a mixed character to their schemes. 
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Thus, their laws occasionally recognise as a merit the abstinence 
from claiming the stipulated allowances, while, at the same 
time, they specially debar the casting reproach on those who 
apply for and accept of aid. This mixed character seems gra- 
dually to have disappeared, and the more elevated character of 
insurance schemes is now generally established. Thus, the re- 
gulations of the Perth Hammermen Society set forth, that the 
parties * have formed themselves into a Society, with a view to 
mutual assistance, and not as a charitable institution (as some 
meanly denominate societies), but out of brotherly love for 
one another, as each providing for himself.’ 

“ In the regulations of the Dalrymple Society the non-accep- 
tance of the allowances is specially debarred. ‘ None are left 
to the alternative of applying, or not applying, as the non-ac- 
ceptance would destroy the reality of compensation, and sub- 
stitute the idea of charity in its place, which is not only repug+ 
nant to the scheme of the association, but would also hurt the 
feelings of other members. ’ 

« The new principle thus introduced was a valuable im- 
provement, but of consequence, it was necessary to vary other 
parts of the scheme in accordance with this great change, and 
some time elapsed, as might be expected, before this became 
fully and generally perceived. 

“ In the introduction to the regulations of the Hamilton Li- 
beral Society, published in 1804, it is stated,—‘ Towards the 
end of last century, several of the old societies adopted the new 
principle, and corrected their regulations accordingly ; and such 
new societies as were formed followed the new plan. One thing, 
however, seems to have escaped their observation, namely, that 
the same annual premium which was found by experience to be 
sufficient to support a society upon the old principle, was by no 
means adequate to the same purpose on the new plan. They 
made no alteration on their annual premium; whereas it would 
have required at least to have been doubled, if not more. If, 
in order to give $s. or 4s. a-week to those only whom the socie- 
ty judged to be proper objects of charity, an annual premium 
of 2s. was required from each member; then, in order to give 
the same weekly to every member without distinction, an annual 
premium of 4s. or 5s. would be necessary.’” 


The following passage gives a general idea of the Tables con- 
structed from the Returns made to the Highland Society. 

*‘ Friendly Societies do not all provide for the same objects, 
nor do they establish separate contributions for the different al- 
lowances which they provide; buf, in constructing Tables for 
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genetal hse, if was deemed advisable to show separately the rate 
of annual ‘contributions corresponding to each allowance; -so 
that Societies, whether providing allowances, one or more, of 
different descriptions, may be enabled to ‘avail themselves of 
the computations. Thus it was considered advisable to show 
what an annual contribution of 1/., continued during life, from 
21 to 70 (supposing that contribution paid for each description 
of allowance providted) will afford, 

1. Of weekly sick-allowance, from 21 to 70. 

2. Of life-annuity, during future life, to each member sur- 

viving 70. : 

$. Of endowment to be paid at the death of each member, 

for funeral expenses, or any other purpose. 

4. Of annuity to the widow of each member. 

“ When informed what the contribution of 1/. will purchase, 
societies, according as they embrace one or more of these ob- 
jects, or establish higher or lower contributions, can propor- 
tion their contributions to the allowances to be provided. Four 
schemies, viz. one for each kind of allowance above noted, are 
aSerwards exhibited. ” 


And the allowances which the contribution of 1/. annually 
from the age of 21 will afford under each ‘of these four divi- 
sions, are as follows: 

* It is assumed, as already mentioned, that each member, 


~ during life, from commencing his 21st, to concluding his 70th 


year of age, pays a contribution of 1/. annually, and after 70 


‘the contribution is held to cease,—And it is found, 


1. That this annual contribution will afford a weekly allow- 
ance for each week of sickness, from 21 to 70, of 17. Os. 
7d. :—the weekly sick allowance thus somewhat exceed- 
ing the annual contribution. 

2. That a like annual contribution will provide to a surviv- 

ing member, during future life after his 70th year, a 
life-annuity of 58/. Os. 24d. Sterling,—being a litthemore 
than 58 times the amount of the annual contribution. 

3. That a like annual contribution will provide, at the death 
of each member, an endowment for funeral charges, ‘or 
any other purpose, of 59/. 19s. 2d.—being: nearly 60 
times the amount of the annual contribution ; and, 

_4, That a like annual contribution will provide to edeh wi- 
“dow of a member a life-annuity of 5/.:12s.6}d. Ster- 
ling,—being a little more than 5} times’ the armoutit’ of 

. the annual contribution. co Fore 

“ The provision for thesé four several purposes ‘is held to be 

the object of four separate schemes: Ist, Sieckness Scheme ;— 
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2d, Members’ Annuity Scheme ;—8d, Scheme for Funeral Ex- 
penses, &c. ;~—4¢h, Widows’ Annuity Scheme. ‘These schemes 
are supposed to be established by four separate Societies, con- 
stituted as above described, to each of which schemes the same 
amount of annual contribution, and for the same period of time, 


is supposed ‘to be made.” 


When the age of entry is greater than 21, and the contri- 
bution the same, the allowances must experience a proportional 
reduction. 

“© The regulations of Friendly Societies requiring the con- 
firmation of the Justices of the Peace, the Justices are often 
called upon to consider the contributions proposed by persons 
desirous to institute a new society, and the allowances which 
these contributions are nteant to defray. ‘To facilitate this ex- 
amination, certain tables are given, under the denomination of 
Practical Tables. 

“ ‘There are four views which may present themselves ; lst, 
A Society may fir the contribution, and be desirous to know 
what allowances it will afford; or, 2dly, They may fr the al- 
lowances, and wish to know what contribution will be adequate 
to them: or, 3dly, ‘They may fix a rate of entry money, besides 
the contribution, and desire to know what amount of contribu- 
tion this entry-money will supersede; or, 4¢hly, The right to 
the allowance may be deferred for some period after the com- 
mencement of the contribution, and information may be desired 
as to the effect thence produced on the contributions and allow- 
ances. Information on these points will be obtained ftom the 
Practical ‘Tables. 

‘“* First, In order to show what any contribution, according 
to the age at which it commences, will afford in the shape of 
allowance, four tables have been prepared, which are denomi- 
nated Practical Tables, viz. one for Sick Allowance; one for 
Members’ Annuity ; one for Payments at Death, or for Fune- 
rals, and one for Widows’ Annuity. Supposing the age of the 
entrants given, and that they are of any age from 21 to 45 both 
inclusive, then opposite to each particular age in the tables will 
be seen what an annual contribution of 1/., or 10s.,—5s.,—4s., 
—2s. 6d.,—2s.,—or Is. will severally afford (according to the 
age at which it commences), as sick allowance, widows’ annui- 
ty, &c. 

‘“* Thus, suppose the entrants are 21 years of age, and that 
they contribute annually, 

“* For Sick allowance, - - L.O 10 0 

Members’ annuity after 70, - 02 6 
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Endowment at death of member, - 0 2 0 
Widows’ annuity, - . 0 WwW 0 





In all annually, * L.l 4. 6 

“ This annual contribution of 1/. 4s, 6d., commencing in the 
2lst and continuing to the 70th year of age, will afford of 

Sick-money weekly, till completing the 70th year, L.O 10 3} 


_ Members’ annuity after 70, - - 7 5 oO} 
Endowment for funeral, - - 5 19 li: 
Widows’ annuity, - - - 216 3} 


** Supposing the contribution the same, but the entrants to 
be of 40 years of age, the allowances to be afforded will be less. 
ry . 

To them the corresponding allowances are, 


Weekly sick money, - . LO 5 7 
Members’ annuity, - - - 2 4 4} 
Funeral money, - - - 3.9 Of 


Widows’ annuity, - - ° 2 5 Of 

** Secondly, The Practical Tables already adverted to, as- 
sume a contribution, as agreed on, and show what allowance it 
will purchase. A eel set of Tables assume an allowance, 
as agreed on, and show what contribution it will require. ‘This 
is shown for members entering at any age from 20 to 45, as to 
the following allowances. 


1. A weekly sick allowance of - - LO 5 0 
2. An annuity for old age of - - 5 0 0 
3. An allowance for the funeral of a member, of 5 0 0 
4, An allowance for widow’s annuity, of - 5 0 0 


‘§, Whatever rate of allowances the society may choose to 
adopt, the contribution required may easily be deduced from 
these Tables. 

“Thirdly, It is important for societies to know, how far a 
sum. paid down as entry-money will supersede future contribu- 
tion, The Practical Table No. [X., will enable societies to 
aseertain this point. Assuming an entry-money of lJ, to, be 
established, this Table shows what amount of annual contri- 
bution will be superseded by that entry-money, according as 
the age of the entrant is from 20 to 45, this last age being as- 
sumed as the extreme limit of entry. Whatever rate of entry- 
money societies may establish, they may, with facility, deduce 





* “ The Tables being computed, on the supposition, that the inci- 
dental expenses of the society, which may be averaged at 10 per 
cent., shall be separately defrayed, a further sum of about 2s. 6d. 
annually-would be required on this account, in the case supposed, 
which would make the total annual contribution 1/. 7s.” 
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from this Table what amount of annual contribution may there- 
by be superseded. 

‘* Fourthly, It is a common practice with Friendly Societies, 
probably as a guard against the entrance of members in bad 
health, to provide, that a member shall not become /ree, or, in 
other words, shall have no right to any allowance, until he has 
contributed for three years. ‘The effect of such an arrange- 
ment, in diminishing the contribution required, or, if the stand- 
ard contribution is continued, its effect in enlarging the amount 
$ ene to be afforded, is exhibited in the Practical 

ables. 


Entrants of different ages, how placed on an equal footing. 


** It has been clearly shown, that, in order to place the mem- 
bers on a just footing, so as each may bear his due share of the 
burden, equal annual contribution in every case will not suf- 
fice. It seems necessary, either, 

i. That all shall enter at the same age ; or, 

2. That the difference of age shall be compensated in one way 
or other: And there are three ways in which later entrance 
may be compensated ; 

Ist, By the party paying an equalising fine at entry; or, 

2d, By paying a higher rate of annual contribution, ac- 
cording to his age: or 

8d, By receiving a lower rate of allowance. 

“ The entry-money, increased contribution, or diminished 
distribution, which will be equivalent, at every period of lifé; to 
compensate inequality of age, are exhibited with referencé to 
each scheme. ” Ls IU 


We subjoin a Table, which presents, in a concise form, the 
number of Societies and of their members, divided according 
to age, from which the period of sickness at different ages Was 
ascertained. ‘The experience of one or two small Societies could 
not afford any data to be depended on, but here the number 
of the Societies is 73, and of the present members (we believe) 
upwards of 10,000. The annual duration of sickness above 
70 years of age, has not been so well determined as to be the 
foundation of calculation; and for this reason chiefly the Com- 
mittee suggest that an annuity should be substituted for a sick 
allowance at that advanced period of life. 
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FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
Mr Sutton’s Method of preventing the Ravages of the Turnip Fly. 


Mr Svrron is a respectable miller at Salisbury, who thinks 
he has discovered a method by which the turnip crops may be 
secured against the destructive ravages of the fly, for which 
there have already been so many ineffectual prescriptions. 
Though the loss sustained by this insect in this country is not 
in general very ae yet it is well known to be quite other- 
wise in many parts of England, where every season we hear of 
fields being sown a second and a third time without producing 
acrop. In such situations, few discoveries, therefore, can be 
deemed more important than what this professes to be ; and.at 
the eve of the sowing season, no time should be lost in calling 
the attention of the public to the subject. As Mr Sutton’s 

mphlet must be already published, the present notice, we 
1ope, may lead to its being more generally perused ; and°thus 
promote his interest in a pecuniary view, at the same time that 
it may be of some use to those who have not had an a 
nity of procuring the pamphlet itself. We shall, therefore, lay 
before our readers Mr Sutton’s letter to Sir John Sinclair, of 
the 23d April, in which the discovery is disclosed, and advert 
shortly to Sir John’s letter in return, on the 27th April; and 
finally, to Mr Sutton’s reply of the Ist May, in which ‘he en- 
deavours to remove the difficulty which had oceurred to the 
Right Honourable Baronet, as it must to most others who are 
acquainted with the subject. 


~ 


MR SUTTON TO THE RIGHT HON. SIR J. SINCLAIR. 


Fisherton, near Salisbury, April 23, 1824, 

“‘ By the recommendation of Mr Hall of Little Mar- 
shal, near Exeter, I beg leave to introduce to you a few parti- 
culars relative to my discovery for the destruction of the turnip 
fly. Having made the discovery in a very unexpected way, 1 
made it known to a few of the most respectable farmers who 
attend Salisbury market, whose names appear on the bills, and 
who recommended my making it known through the medium of 
a pamphlet. The manner in which I discovered it is as follows. 
In the month of June 1823, when the land was quite parched, 
I had a plat of land, about 20 perches, dug up; but on the ac- 
count of its being so very dry, I did not sow it for the upnce of 
eight or ten days, when a little rain fell. I instantly after set 
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my men to dig several other plats in the same garden, to sow 
with turnips; but the plat which was dug before the rain fell, 
I sowed without digging it again. All the turnips came up 
well, but were destroyed by the fly, except those which had 
been sown on the stale fallow, where no fly was to be seen, ex- 
cepting a few on the outsides, which came from an adjoining 
plat, in which they were so numerous as to make the cabbage 
appear quite black. The weather after this was very ea ; but 
as the plant was not stung by the fly, a dew which fell was 
very beneficial to it, and it was soon ripe for the hoe. As all 
my other pieces failed, and I had sown a number of times, I 
was led to think, that during the time this plat laid from the 
time it was dug till sown, the fly had either left it, or was dead. 
To prove which of the two it was, I collected a number of the 
fly, early one morning, and put them under a piece of muslin 
or gauze, which J] placed over a large hoop, without an 
food; and as the weather was dry, in a few days they were all 
dead. Under another hoop I put a number more,. with some 
turnips I had transplanted for the purpose, which flies remain- 
ed alive all the summer, In 1823, I proved on several plats 
of Jand;'that by letting them lay for'a few days without sowing, 
I could 'destroy ‘the fly. I also found, that it was of no use to 
sow when’ there was a great number of the fly on the land, 
whith I could easily prove, by placing a few cabbage-leaves on 
different parts of it; for if the fly were there, they would col- 
lect on the leaves ; and by the same simple method could easi- 
ly prove when they were dead, and my crop was sure not to 
be hurt. I have proved also that they are no great travellers, 
by placing a piece of cloth on the land, when they were soon 
taken, as they were soon weary. I have likewise proved that 
they come from the earth, by putting some large glass lights 
over some fresh dug earth, when in a few days, if there was 
sun, there was a number of the fly, The same degree of heat 
that brings up the turnip, will warm the fly into life. I have 
made several other experiments, too numerons to detaj} in a 
letter. Further directions, &c. will be given in the pamphlet. 
Many of those to whom I haye made it known, have proved 
its truth, but did not know how to account for it. ‘The more 
it is known, the more it is valued. ” 

In Sir John’s letter of the 27th April, it is yery properly ob- 
served, that one cannot give assent to any new system, until it 
+ been thoroughly proved by experience ; and then it proceeds 
thus > 

6 Your doctrine is, that when land is ploughed, if the wea- 
ther is favourable to the production of the fly, they come out 
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in great numbers; but if they have nothing to feed:upon, they” 
die in.ten or twelve days. Now, my difficulty is this. It,is 
well known, that after a crop of turnips has been destroyed by 
the fly, they have been re-sown, two or three times, without 
the land being again ploughed ; and yet the new crops have 
been destroyed by the fly. It*must therefore be proved, that, 
by destroying one crop, they are able to live for a number of 
days, so as to be enabled to attack a second and a third crop 
some days after.” 

Mr Sutton’s remark in reference to this passage, in his let- 
ter of the Ist May, is in the following words : 

“In reply to your question, I beg to say, that if the fly 
have destroyed the crop, yet there will be a sufficiency of the 
stem of the plant to preserve the fly’s life for some time,, par- 
ticularly in wet weather. ‘This must be removed bythe. hoe, 
or by. fresh ploughing, and letting the land remain till the fly 
is dead, In wet weather, the fly will live a great deal longer 
without food than in dry; consequently, my discovery will be 
of more service in dry seasons than in wet.” 

Hence, as far as appears from these letters, Mr Sutton has 
made no other experiment than one upon a very small scale 
last season; but we hope that his pamphlet will afford more 
decisive proofs of the value of his method.. And we ought to 
add, that the names of several farmers, who are said to have 
seen the pamphlet in manuscript, are subjoined to a statement, 
and also to letters, which express a very favourable, opinion 
both of .Mr Sutton as an individual, and of the efficacy of -his 
discovery. It cannot, therefore, be doubted that it wilk be:im+ 
mediately subjected to the test of numerous experiments in,dift 
ferent parts of the country. it 





FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


‘Cottage Economy, and Mansion Economy. By T. N. Parker, 
Esq. A. M. 


Tue object of this little tract, in so far as regards the first 
division of the title, is to show that potatoes are much cheaper 
than bread in a cottager’s family, and that tea is a more costly 
article than malt-liquor. With regard to the latter division, 
Mr Parker wishes to show that by good management the ex~ 
penses of a country gentleman’s establishment need not be: so 
heavy as to induce him to abandon his seat and seek for ah ¢co- 
nomical style-of living in a foreign country. We are disposed 
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to agree with him, that with the same comforts abroad, the sav- 
ing will not be material if we take into account the necessary 
expenses of travelling; but, in another point of view, this sav- 
ing, whatever it may be, will be more than balanced by the loss 
which the people on his estate will sustain by his absence,—a 
loss which, of corse, will ultimately be felt in his own revenue. 
On other accounts, indeed, this practice of absenteeship ouglit 
to be reprobated; yet it is not quite clear that Mr Parker’s ob- 
servations on this point will be deemed quite satisfactory. His cal- 
culations of expense are confined not only to the articles of eat- 
ing and drinking, but to the most common and least costly items 
of each—to butcher’s meat, bread, potatoes, and malt liquor, 
which altogether, we suppose, do not form nearly a moiety of a 
country gentleman’s whole expenses. According to the prices 
of February last, it would appear that a family of 20 may be 
well supplied with these articles at the rate of 9d. or 91d. per 
head daily. Buyt this is upon the supposition that every thing 
is produced and prepared for consumption on the spot ; or, which 
is the same thing, that the landowner holds a farm in his own 
hands,-and has besides a butcher, baker, and brewer among his 
own servants. Now, there is a previous question occurs here, 
namely, whether a considerable landowner can rear, 
kill his beef aud mutton, and grow his wheat and barley, as cheap 
as he could buy these articles,—or whether his business as a far- 
mer js usnally conducted with as much economy as that of a rent- 
paying tenant? Mr Parker, who is himself an excellent farmer, 
we believe, may find his account in this management; but how 
few country gentlemen have the — knowledge, and are 
willing to give the necessary attention? ‘There is probably 
not one in ten that does not pay 50 per cent. for his own pro- 
duce more than the market price; so that we cannot but con- 
sider this supposed source of economy a positive loss in most 
cases. And besides all this, we think it rather hard, that a 
landowner should monopolize so many trades, and put into his 
pocket so many profits—the fifth quarter of the sheep and ox 
or instance, and the allowances to the brewer and baker, which 
appear by the statements to be almost half of the whole.—But 
we like the Cottage Economy department the best, because the 
remarks are not only just, but likely to be useful. If there be 
any one who, in utter ignorance of country affairs, has been 
led by Mr Cobbett’s dissertations to depreciate potatoes, he 
will here see the comparison between them and bread made 
with candour and judgment. We shail present one or two 
short extracts on this subject. 
‘* According to approved chemical analyses, comparing the 
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produce of each article from equal quantities of land, with due 
regard toe the expenses of cultivation, and estimating the ‘seluy 
ble or nutritious parts only, both of wheat and potatoes, the 
result is, that potatoes are cheaper than wheat in the propor- 
tion of about 4 to 1: and by estimating wheat when made into 
bread, and potatoes when boiled and peeled for.food, weight 
for weight, as far as that may be a fair mode of calculation, I 
find that potatoes are cheaper than wheat in the proportion,of 
about 12 to 1.” wy 

It is of littke consequence to go into calculations respecting 
the comparative expense of wheat and potatoes to the grower; 
that is his affair, not the consumer’s; and it is only with the 
consumer we can have to do, when inquiring whether the one 
or the other be the cheapest food. But before making this 
comparison, we must consider the quantity of nutritive matter, 
as far as chemical analysis goes, in a given weight of each article., 
On this point the following remarks seem to be near the truth, 

* T agree with Mr Cobbett, that a bushel of wheat weighin 
60 lb. (it it be of a good quality) will yield 65 lb. of aaa 
breach anck 10 Ib. of bran, and he estimates the bread at 10s.; 
but 1 cannot agree with him, that 5 bushels of potatoes, weigh. 
56 lb, to the bushel, will produce only 28 lb. of nutritive matter,. 
or ong tenth part of 280 lb. the weight of 5 bushels of raw 
potatoes, which he estimates also at 10s. I find that po- 
tatoes, when boiled and peeled, lose about 17 per cent., and 
according to Mr Cobbett’s estimate, wheat gains 8 and one- 
third per cent. when made into bread; and I presume that it 
is not desirable nor wholesome for our food to be too full of 
nutriment. But it might be too much in favour of potatoes to. 
compare thein when prepared as food, with bread, weight for 
weight; and I will therefore appeal to the authority of Sir 
Humphry Davy, who gives the following comparatiye quanti- 
ties of soluble or nutritious matters afforded by 1000 parts of 
wheat and of potatoes, in his Elements of Agricultural Che- 
mistry, 

, Middlesex wheat, average crop. 
Mucilage or starch - - 765 
Gluten or albumen - - 190 





Whole quantity of soluble or nutritive matter 955 
Potatoes. 
Mucilage or starch, from 200 to 155 - 11% 
Saccharine matter or sugar, from 20to 15174 
Gluten or albumen, from 40 to 30 - 35 








Whole quantity of soluble or nutritive matter 230 
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“ According to Mr Cobbett’s weight of wheat, and weight of 
potatoes, each estimated at 10s., ] may substitute, on the au- 
thority of Sir Humphry Davy, 57 Ib. ‘and 3-10ths, for 65 Ib. 
of nutritive matter in 60 lb. of wheat; and instead of 28 Ib. 
of nutritive matter in 280 lb. of potatoes, I. may substitute 64 
Ib. and 2-5ths; in this mode of calculation, the advantage in 
favour of potatoes is in the proportion of 64 and 2-5ths to 57 
and 3-10ths, instead of against potatoes in the proportion of 
28 to 65; that is, Mr Cobbett allows too little nutritive matter 
in 10s. worth of potatoes by 36 lb. and 2-5ths, and too much 
nutritive matter in 10s. worth of wheat by 7 lb. and 7-10ths. ” 

So much for the quantity of soluble or nutritive matter in 
wheat and potatoes,—and as to the weight of each grown upon 
an acre, we have the following statement. The potatoes seem 
to be rated too high at least for this part of the country. We 
have no idea of 12 tons per acre, even from our Seotch aere, 
which is one fifth greater than the English. But there is roorn 
enough for a large abatement without materially affecting the 
conclusions drawn. by Mr Parker. a". 

** Upon these premises, and upon Sir ee Davy’s 
estimate of the comparative nutritive matter in wheat and! po- 
tatoes, I will state the difference between Mr Cobbett’s com- 
parative value of wheat and potatoes as human food, and that 
which I believe to be nearly the truth. 

Nutritive matter, according 

to Sir H. Davy. 
Potatoes per acre, 287374 Ib. . . 6609 lb. & 21-40ths 
Wheat per acre, 1920 lb... . . 1833 Ib. & 6-10ths 

‘© The preceding statement appears to be very much in fa- 
vour of potatoes, asa cheaper food than bread, in the propor- 
tion of nearly 4 to 1 upon the comparative’ products accordin 
to the husbandry of this neighbourhood ;-and in comparing it 
with the large produce of wheat assumed by Mr Cobbett, I 
might have been justified in taking a larger produce of potatoes 
than I have done.” . 

Mr Parker properly observes, in regard to the expense of a 
Potatoe crop, that this crop, being commonly succeeded by 
Wheat on suitable soils, ought not to be charged with the whole 
manure supplied to it, nor in many cases even with the rent of 
the year, inasmuch as the land, if not under potatoes, would 
be in plain fallow.—Upon the whole, this is a nice little book 
as Cobbett would call it, and is well worth the notice of coun- 


try gentlemen, and the farmers of the beer-drinking countics of 
England. 
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AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Tue weather, during the winter and spring, has been favourable 
to the farmer. There has been little snow, though a good deal of 
dry frost, no great falls of rain, and less of strong winds than usual 
in so open and mild a season. The feeding of stock, and all the 
operations of the fields, down to the finishing of the spring sowing, 
have therefore proceeded with little or no interruption ; and no loss 
has been sustained among the sheep stocks of the higher grounds. 
The lambs, though dropt upon a bare sward in March and the early 
part of April, are not deficient either in number or condition, the 
weather having been generally dry; and notwithstanding that many 
of the Turnips sent up seed stalks so early as February, when the 
season was singularly mild, there does not appear to have been any 
scarcity of food. The progress of vegetation at present is much 
about that of ordinary years, not more forward, as was once expect- 
ed; the prevalence of cold easterly winds during the last two months, 
which still continue, having greatly checked the premature growth 
of the early part of the season. 

The Corn markets have experienced the usual fluctuations, but 
not such a rise as the deficiency of last crop led many to anti- 
cipate. Whether the prices of the six weeks preceding the 15th 
August will be such as to bring the last Corn Act into operation, 
will, depend very much upon the prospects of next harvest. Al- 
ready it seems to be taken for granted, that Wheat will by that time 
reach 70s., and other grains in proportion; and the effect of this 
will be, not to open the Ports, as has been loosely stated, but to ad- 
mit the Corn in bond in May 1822 into the consumption, on pay- 
ment of the duties imposed by the act of that year. ‘That Wheat 
will reach 80s., so as to set aside altogether the act of 1815, seems 
by no means probable. For as far as we can learn, there is as much 
Corn in the hands of farmers as usual at this advanced period ; and 
this, with what is in the granaries of the dealers, and the old bonded 
corn, if it come into the market, must afford an abundant supply, at 
prices much below those of the act 1815. 

There has been an improvement in the prices of all sorts of Live 
Stock since last year, and a corresponding rise in the butcher mar- 
ket.. Owing to the low price of Wool, Sheep perhaps have risen 
the least. Many experiments are understood to have been made, 
with a view to ascertain whether tar may not be dispensed with in 
the smearing of the mountain flocks, some of which, we hope, will be 
reported in our next Number, Grazing land has been let at nearly 
the same rents as last year, 
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During the present session of Parliament, several measures con- 
nected with agriculture have been brought under discussion. The 
propositions regarding the Wool trade, and for converting the 
bonded wheat into flour, will be seen from the articles in the first 
branch of this Number. The others relate to the distilleries 
and the breweries. A new scale of duties has been proposed 
for the latter, which is thought to be injurious to the trade 
in Scotland. As to the Scotch distiller, his great and just com- 
plaint is, that he is not allowed, like the Irish distiller, to send 
his-spirits to England ; a most absurd distinction certainly, and one 
that cannot fail to be highly injurious to the revenue, considering the 
facility of smuggling into England from this country. But the ope- 
ration of the late act which reduced the duty on both Scotch and 
Trish spirits, has been found so beneficial, that there can be no doubt 
that another session will not pass, if this one does, without placing 
the spirit trade on the same footing over all the United Kingdom. 
It were much to be wished, too, that a better system should be 
adopted in regard to malt liquors, and the duty so reduced as to 
bring their price down to the level of that of spirits. A dozen of 
aje and a gallon of whisky, the best kinds of each, are now sold at 
nearly the same price, so that there is evidently an undue encourage- 
ment given to the consumption of spirits, as compared with the rates 
of former years. 

We would request the attention of the farmers of our Dairy coun- 
ties to the Papers at the beginning of this Number on the mode of 
making and curing butter,—a branch of management which there is 
reason to believe is but too carelessly conducted in other quarters 
than Aberdeenshire. We had no idea that practices so slovenly 
prevailed in any part of Scotland as one of these letters describes ; 
and we understand, upon inquiry, there is no exaggeration in the, 


case. 
Average prices of Corn in England, for the week ending Ist May, 
"Wheat, 65s. 5d. | Barley, 36s. Od. | Beans, 39s, 1d, 
Rye, 42s. 4d.| Oats, 24s. 4d.| Peas, 36s. 9d, 
We subjoin the prices, free on board, at Hamburgh, on 12th 
March, 1824. 
Wheat, per quarter, 23s. 3d. to 29s. 8d. 


Rye, a 13s. 4d, to 16s. 7d. 
Barley, — 9s. 11d. to 14s. 10d, 
Oats, ane 8s. 8d. to 10s. 8d. 


Pease, _ 15s. 5d. to 00s, Od. 
Flour, per barrel, 20s. 1d. to 24s. 1d. 
12th May. 
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Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue month of February was as mild from beginning to end as 
May usually is in this climate, in consequence of which, Turnips 
were running rapidly to seed; and the fields, by the end of the 
month, had assumed the green colour of spring. Ploughing, and 
every kind of agricultural labour, except carting dung (for which 
purpose the land was too soft), was in an unusually forward state, 
and every thing in the best possible preparation for laying the seed 
into the ground, when March was ushered in with frost and snow, 
which continued up to the 10th ult. almost without intermission ; 
and thus converted a season which promised to be one of the ear- 
liest, into one of the latest and most difficult. On some very dry 
fields, Oats were sown in bad order about the 20th March, and most 
people pushed in a few before the end of the month; but the seed 
time could not be said to be general before the 10th ult., and even 
then the land was in a very raw state. From the 10th to the end, 
the weather was dry, with frosty mornings. © At this date (Ist May), 
the whole of the Oats, and the greater part of the Bear, is put 
into the ground, the latter part in good condition ; and a few days 
continuance of dry weather will allow the seed time to be finished, 
As yet, the braird of spring grain has scarcely made its appear- 
ance, so it is impossible to say what damage the seed may have 
sustained by the bad harvest of last year; but as very great pains 
was taken in selecting at home, and a considerable quantity import- 
ed from earlier districts, it is to be hoped the loss from this caus¢ 
will not be great, and that a good month of May and warm sum- 
mer wi!l cure the defects of a late and ungenial spring. 

On dry sheltered land, the young Wheat looks well, while on ex- 
posed and damp land it is much thinned by the severity of the 
season, and has a very sickly appearance. After lea, the grub has 
made unusually great ravages among it, and, upon the whole, pre- 
sent appearances do not indicate a full crop in this county, which 
at best is not very favourable to the growth of Wheat. 

The severity of the weather, by checking the disposition to run 
to seed, proved advantageous to the Turnips, which then stood well 
out, and brought stock, whether intended for the shambles or for 
grass, into high condition ; and although the price of fat has sunk 
2s. to $s. per cwt. since last report, a fair return has been made for 
winter keep. Beef now brings 37s. Gd. to 40s. per cwt. sink, and 
good Stots and Queys are in demand at about ten per cent. advance 
since this time last year. Grass rents are, on the whole, a shade 
(say 5 to 10 per cent.) lower. 

In our last, we hazarded an opinion that the Corn market, up to 
the end of January, had been more scantily supplied than any defi- 
ciency of the crop could account for, which subsequently proved to 
be the case. In February, a large supply was thrown on the mar- 
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ket, which has ever since been fully supplied, and prices have given 
way in consequence. The present currency may be stated at 24s, 
to 26s. for new Wheat, the growth of the county ; old to 35s. and 
36s. per Linlithgow boll ; Bear, 24s. to 28s.; Potatoe Oats, 17s. to 
19s. ; very superior to millers, up to 2ls.; Feed, 15s. to 173; fine, 
for millers, up to 20s.—all per Aberdeen boll of 136 Stirling pints, 
equal to 6} Winchester bushels; Oatmeal, 17s. to 20s. at Aberdeen, 
and 16s. to 18s. for export. The stack-yards have still a tolerably 
respectable appearance, so that there is at present no appearance ci- 
ther of scarcity or any great variation of price, exeepting what the 
state of the weather, and the good or bad prospect of the ensuing 
crop, through its various stages in the summer months, may ovca- 
sion, unless the ports should be opened for the admission of foreign 
grain, to effect which, the foreign speculators are steadily directing 
their efforts, and apparently not without success, for the last average 
is 5s. higher for Wheat, and 3s. for Oats, although the market has 
been rather looking down during the week for both. 

Labourers have had full employment and fair wages ie the 
whole of the season. 

The curing of Beef and Pork has been carried on to a consider- 
able extent, and the quality and cure given entire satisfaction. _ Our 
dairy season has not yet commenced, but it is to be hoped that the 
prizes given by the Association, and the spirit of inquiry thereby 
promoted among the curers, may effect a considerable improvement 
in the quality, and redeem this branch of our industry from ‘the 
charge of slovenly management with which it has with too much jus- 
tice been charged. “ne May. 

port from Upper Annandale. 

In low and rich ae districts, where the crops of last season 
were more abundant as well as more productive of Grain and Meal, 
the advancing prices have been so far beneficial to the farmer in the 
first instance ;, but as the rents were abated, if these be again raised, 
these farmers will derive little or no benefit from the rise of price. 
Ta other districts, where the Wheat yielded little above one half 
the quantity, and the quality also was inferior to a great degree, 
and where Oats, though a bulky crop, yielded less grain, and the 
grain less meal, the farmers have derived no advantage from the rive 
of prices, and can derive none ; especially as there was -no surplus 
of the Potatoe crops to sell, and the hay was of inferior quality and 
price. With respect to store-tarmers, the fatal decline of the price 
of their Wool has depressed them already to a great extent and de- 
gree; and the prices of Sheep are not encouraging, nor have Cattle 
or Pigs brought any considerable returns. It seems barely possible 
for the Corn farmers to go on, even with the large abatements pr “4 
dently and equitably made out of their land rents, extending from 3( 
to 40 per cent. or thereby ; and Sheep farmers now require their a- 
batements of 15 or 20 per cent. to be considerably enlarged. If the 
property and assessed taxes. were now in force, they would ruin a 
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great number of the farmers, already greatly reduced in their means, 
and thus oeeasioning: an extended and heavy pressure also upon ta- 
bourers and farm tradesmen. 

Two things are in favour of the farmers of this district. They 
have enjoyed a fine dry season to put in the seed, and we have now 
abundant and refreshing rains to bring all forward. Many are 
doubtful of the quality of their grass seeds of last season, but, 
though inferior, they may vegetate. It is also so far in favour of ag- 
riculture, that farm labour can be performed at moderate rates, for 
if these were as high as ‘they formerly were, tillage could not be car- 
ried on. 

The prospect is favourable for a good crop during the present 
year, as the lands have been dressed and sown in good order; but 
supposing a large importation about Lammas, the Corn merchant's 
capital and storehouses will again be occupied with foreign Corn, 
and the agricultural distress will of course be renewed. This great 
and unnecessary evil ought to be averted, if possible. It is high 
time to give the agriculture of the United Kingdom that steady and 
efficient encouragement which is the only way to ensure large home 
supplies°of grain, and also to keep down the prices. A Corn mer- 
chant, -when he imports grain, may derive profit to the injury of the 
kingdom ; but the mechanic who favours that system does not know 
his own permanent interest.—28¢h April. 

Ayrshire Quarterly Report. 

Ir is a very general remark that a mild open winter prognosticate 
an unfavourable spring ; but the last quarter has been completely at 
variance with the long established observation. The weather through- 
out the whole of February was propitious, in no ordinary degree, to 
the labours of the field ; and more work was executed, and to mach 
bettér purpose, than is usually the case during the first month of 
spring, which, in this county, is frequently attended with the most 
inawspicious weather both to lands under tillage and under pas- 
turage. ‘ 

\Marehopened with prospects much less encouraging. The two 
first: weeks of this month exhibited the severity and intemperance 
naturally attendant on winter. Rain, frost and snow, prevailed in 
regular succession, accompanied with excessive cold, so that the 
necessary operations of the season were almost reduced to a com- 
plete stand fora period. The remainder of the month, however, 
reanimated the hopes of the husbandman, and the weather, though 
uniformly attended by frost over night, proved exceedingly favour- 
able to seeding the ground. Sowing commenced generally over the 
country about the 20th of March, and received no interruption until 
it was finished. Never was the seed-furrow better prepared for the 
reception ‘of the Grain, which, in general, met with a dry bed full 
two weeks earlier than last season. 

‘April was‘a delightful month, :and enabled the farmer to finish the 
sowing process in a state of high perfection. Harrowing has been 
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a more laborious task this season than it usually proves, on account 
of there having been no frost to render the ground friable and easily 
broken by the application of the harrow; but ploughing was so ad- 
vanced during the winter that abundance of time was left for its ac- 
complishment at the period when it became necessary. 

Much activity is now manifested in planting Potatoes; and there 
is every prospect that this important operation, which is fully half 
over, will be accomplished under the most favourable circumstances, 

The inclement weather at the commencement of March gave a 
very considerable check to vegetation; and the young Wheat and 
Hay assumed a more languishing appearance than they had done at 
any period during the winter. Towards the middle of April, how- 
ever, we had warm, genial and refreshing showers, that gave a new 
impetus to vegetation, which again started with uncommon rapidity 
and vigour, and soon restored the pastures and young crops to their 
former verdure. The sown Grasses, in particular, are remarkably 
luxuriant ; and those Oats which have brairded hold out also a good 
prospect. Serious alarm is entertained of the grub-worm this season, 
and its destructive effects are partially manifested—but very partial- 
ly. Certainly this insect abounds in prodigious numbers ;—but it is 
the numbers rather than the actual injury sustained in consequence 
of them that have excited apprehension ; and if the weather con- 
tinue warm, little loss will be experienced from their ravages. 

With regard to our Grain markets, the prices continue stationary, 
and, it is thought, will remain so, as the markets though regularly 
and well supplied are not over-stocked. Potatoes are the only com- 
modity which has experienced any advance in price during the quar- 
ter; but even that within moderate bounds. Our Butcher markets 
are supplied in abundance with excellent meat, which fully maintains 
its former prices. Wheat varies from 28s. to 34s., and Oats from 
22s. to 23s. per boll. Oatmeal is 17d. and Potatoes 14d. per peck. 
Beef sells from 5d. to 9d.; Mutton from 74d. to 9d. ; Butter 16d., 
and Cheese 74d. per lib., all county weight.—May 1st. 

Berwickshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, since the date of last Report, has been almost uni- 
formly favourable for the operations of the husbandman. The month 
of February was uncommonly mild and dry. ‘There were only six 
days on which we had showers, and none of these were heavy, ex- 
cept in the night of the 13th, and there was no snow, except some 
slight showers on the 14th and 26th ; nor was there any frost to in- 
terrupt any kind of labour. On the 3d, the thermometer, in a nor: 
thern exposure, in the shade, at 1] a. m., stood at 46 degrees ; and 
at noon of the 9th at 47 degrees. March, however, set in with a 
lower temperature. On the first there were snow showers in the 
morning, which returned on the 3d, 8th, 13th, 27th, 28th, 30th and $ 1st. 
On thirteen days we had frost, which, in the beginning of the month, 
was pretty keen; and on seven days there were very moderate 
showers of rain, In the month of April we had five days on which 
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there were moderate showers of rain; five on which there were 
showers, of snow; and thirteen mornings on which there was frost. 
Since the 23d the weather has been mild and genial. On the 24th, 
at,2 p- m., the thermometer, situated as above, stood at 61 degrees. 
The verdure and vegetation, which continued till the end of Febru- 
ary, were checked by the frost in March. The Turnips, which were 
running rapidly to seed, and the new Grasses, were retarded in their 
growth, but neither of them were hurt. The former are now nearly 
all consumed, and the latter have still a fair appearance. In the end 
of February, a good deal of Wheat was sown ; and there is as much 
of this crop in the ground as is remembered in any former year. 
Winter Wheat is quite healthy, and if it meet with a favourable sea- 
son, promises to give a good return. As there was no deficiency of 
Straw in last crop, there has been no complaint of want of fodder ; 
both Cattle and Sheep are in fair condition. The store-flocks have 
required no Hay, except for a day or two in our very highest situa- 
tions. Although ploughing was nearly finished bythe beginning of 
March, it was about the middle of that month before the sowing of 
Oats became general over the county. Both Oats and Barley are 
now nearly all in the ground ; and planting Potatoes succeeds with 
great vigour, as well as the cropping of Turnip land and other fal- 
lows. There has been no complaints as to the Lambing season. 
With a very few exceptions, the Ewes have dropped their Lambs in 
safety, and there is a medium proportion of twins. In a few places 
there is some loss of Ewes in bringing forth their young. Fat 
Cattle and Sheep have been, during the quarter, in demand, and havé 
not fluctuated much in price. At Coldstream monthly market, on 
the 26th of February, there was a good show of Fat Cattle, which 
sold readily at 5s. to 6s. 3d. per stone of 14 lib., and Mutton at 44d. 
to 5d. per lib. English ; at Kelso, on the 27th, there was a full market 
of excellent Cattle, which were nearly all sold at the prices of the pre- 
ceding mouth, and a good show of Sheep, which found ready sale at 
Gs. to 6s. Gd. per stone, English. At the former place, in the end 
of March, there were many dealers from the South, a ready demand 
for Beef at 5s. to 5s. 9d. per stone of 14 lib., and Mutton at 5d. per 
lib. At Kelso in the same month, sales both of Cattle and Sheep 
were more languid, but prices nearly the same for what was sold. 
At Dunse and Gifford fairs, Cheviot great Ewes brought from 13s. 
to 18s., and a few lots 20s. a head ; but the latter had been supplied 
with Turnips for some time ; the greater part weresold. Hinds, or 
married farm-servants, are engaged on nearly the same terms as last 
year. The maid-servant, whom they are obliged to keep for what is 
called bondage work, gets from 8d. to 10d. a day without victuals. 
A number did not find places. At Lauder hiring market for single 
seryants, those who are fit for all-work get, men from 4/. to 4/. 10s., 
and the fest hands 5/, to 5/. 10s., and women 4/. to 4/. 4s., and for 
, g-milking, 5l. to 5i. 5s., for the half-year, with victuals. The 

inion ‘Border Agricultural Society’s show was held on the 12th 
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current at Cornhill, when many excellent specimens of stocks were 
exhibited, and several competitors in this county were successful. 
Among others, premiums were awarded to Mr Abraham Wilson, 
Edington Mains, to Mr Wilson, Simprin, and to Mr William Hume, 
schoolmaster in Greenlaw, for his new invented Turnip Extractor. 
Some of the Grass Parks that were earliest let are from 8 to 10 per 
cent. lower than last year, but others that have been recently let are 
taken at more rent than the same fields brought last season. How does 
this accord with the experience of late years? Can it be offered as an 
apology that we have had a severe winter and scarcity of fodder, to 
render early grass indispensable ? But times are mending, and ‘ he 
who never ventured never wan.’ Some farms that were advertised 
to be let are still in the proprietors’ hands. At the same time, the 
late rise on Grain and other produce, has increased the rent of farms 
taken since our last Report. Day-labourers, as far as we know, find 
work at moderate wages. Where liberal abatements of rent have 
been given, improvements go on with spirit. 

The Grain market has not varied much during the quarter, but 
prices for some time have rather been on the decline. They may be 
quoted, Wheat 38s. to 48s., and the very best samples 50s.; Barley 
25s. to 30s., and in a few instances 32s.; Oats 17s. to 25s.; Peas 
30s. to 36s.; and, Beans 30s. to 35s. per boll of six Winchester 
bushels ; and Oatmeal 38s. to 42s. per load of 16 stones Dutch. 
The fiars of crop 1823, are, 

Wheat per boll, Linlithgow measure L 
Peas do. do. - 
Merse Barley, county measure 


3 9} 
18 
2 
Rough Bear - 2 
Merse Oats - 17 
Lammermuir do. : - - 15 
Oatmeal, 8 stone per boll - - 0 18 

Owing to the early frost last harvest, very few, if any, of the 
Lammermuir Oats could with safety be sown, which made the de- 
mand on the lower districts brisker, and enhanced the price for seed. 
The braird of Oats, the first of which appeared within the last ten 
‘or twelve days, is very promising. No Barley in this vicinity has 
yet appeared above ground.— April 28th. 

Dumfries-shire Quarterly Report. 

VEGETATION is rather backward, yet as it is now fairly commenc- 
ed, with a likely prospect of continuance without check, and as the 
dry weather, which a while retarded it, served admirably and bene- 
ficially to put land into the finest condition for receiving the seed, 
the spring season must, on the whole, be reckoned favourable. 
Sowing of Oats began about the 22d March, but was interrupted by 
rains on the 31st, which ceased about the 3d of April, when this very 
essential part of the preparation for crops made rapid progress, and 
was completed, under promising circumstances, about the 8th of the 
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same month. The braird is now pretty generally visible, and looks 
thick and well. 

The winter Wheats appear also uncommonly green and flourish- 
ing, which indeed might have been expected, considering that their 
growth scarcely met with any interruption during winter ; and though 
it was somewhat kept back by dry and barren weather in the last 
month, still there were no frosts severe enough to injure them in any 
material degree. 

As our acquaintance grew longer and more intimate with the na- 
ture of last year’s crop, so the opinion of its deficiency increased ; 
and it is universally acknowledged, that if the failure had been to an 
equal extent throughout the kingdom, famine, in all its horrors, must "y 
inevitably have been the consequence. What is the exact diiference 
of the quantity of Corn exported this season, from this county to the lat 
English market, is not known to the writer of this; but, from com- ; 
mon estimates, it may safely be said that not more than a fifth or 
sixth has been sold in that direction, or can now be supplied. Of 
Wheat and Barley, very little indeed was of a quality that the mer- 
chant or sloopers, as they are here called, would look at in the view 
of a purchase ; and it was easily seen, that Oats would be so much 
required for seed within the county, that prices would be obtained 
from persons wanting them for that purpose, much preferable to any 
that could be got from the exporters. And the event fully justified 


the expectation. Oatmeal, the universal foo, can now with great 
difficulty be got in the towns and villages of ic county; and Pota- 
toes having been of miserable produce last y-ar, and now almost 


wholly exhausted, considerable liberality will be required at the hands 
of those who have store of this world’s goods, for thvir less fortunate 
brethren. 

The Sheep stocks on the mountains are in good condition; and 
from the moderate weather experienced, and likely to be experienced 
in the lambing season, a most numerous progeny will, in all likeli» 
hood, be produced during the summer at the different markets. The 
precise effects of the non-smearing plan have not yet been ascertain- 
ed, and opinions are various. When our next Report comes to be 
written, more will be known and stated, though it is reasonable to 
expect that the experiment will not answer alike on ail farms. 

Numbers of Cattle go southward from Dumfries every year, so 
soon as the month of February commences, and this season the mar- 
kets begun briskly, compensating fairly those who had kept through 
winter. But of late the demand has slackened, and prices retrograd- 
ed; and from the aspect of the Butcher markets at Smithfield, and 
other considerable places, this kind of stock can scarcely be expect- 
ed to support the values of this period in 1525. Of Sheep, that is 
of lean Sheep, there have been no sales tliat can justity the expres- 
sion of any opinion of their probable rate. ‘The fair at House of 
Muir was at least a decent one, with prices something improved, 
when compared with those of last year; but it is to “the English : 
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markets we must look, as the standards for our sales. Wool is lower 
than it was when it was clipped, and it was then thought to have 
reached its limit of depression. 

Wheat brings from 8s. 6d. to 10s., and Barley from 4s. to 4s. 6d. 
Potato Oats are worth from 3s. 6d. to 4s., all per Winchester.—] si 
May. 

- Forfarshire Quarterly Report. Ny 

Tue month of February continued to be uncommonly mild and 
genial. The Grass and Wheat exhibited a lively green ; the Turnips 
were running into flower; the fruit-trees and berry-bushes were ex- 
panding their flower-buds ; while the birds were singing melodiously, 
and occupied in building their nests. The month of March set in 
with boisterous wind, varying between N.W. and N.E., with fre- 
quent showers of snow. Although the wind became more moderate, 
frost continued, with various intensity, during the whole month. 
April commenced with a heavy fall of snow, which covered the coun- 
try to the depth of from four to six inches, but soon melted, To- 
wards the conclusion of that month the wind shifted to S. E. and 
S.W., and we have had some favourable showers. The Grass and 
Wheat, which were nipped by the pinching frosts of the two last 
months, have very much revived within these few days. All the 
Seed has been committed to the ground in the best order: much of 
it has already sprung, and exhibits avery thriving appearance. Ex- 
cepting, perhaps, a few patches, the Potatoes have likewise been 
planted in very favourable circumstances ; and considerable progress 
has been made in preparing the ground for Turnips. 

Since the date of our last, very little alteration has taken place in 
the state of our Corn markets. Fat Beasts and Milk Cows aresome- 
what enhanced in price. Since the Grass began to spring, Lean 
Beasts are also in greater demand. Smuggled whisky still continues 
to be imported from behind the Grampians, although not to such 
extent as formerly. We flattered ourselves that the late distillery 
law would render it the interest of these people to become lawful 
distillers. In addition to the risk of seizure, they meet with many 
losses from people to whom they entrust their whisky, but who re- 
fuse payment, as payment of no smuggled article can be enforced 
by law. We understand our Justices have become more rigorous in 
exacting the penalties from those who are caught.—3d May. 

Fife Quarterly Report. 

Tue spring has been uncommonly favourable for forwarding field 
operations, and enabled the farmer to harrow in Peas, Oats and Bar- 
ley with facility, and earlier than usual; much Barley being already 
sown, and the Oats appear to come up thick and good. ‘The new 
Wheat has also a favourable appearance, and Potatoes, to a great 
extent, are now planting ;—a dry and early seed time is genera!!y 
considered as foreboding an early harvest. It is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that from the middle of March to nearly the end of 

April, the cold was more severe than in February, with much hoar 
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frost every morning, but neither frost nor snow to retard the farmer's 
operations: the pastures, however, are very backward, and until we 
have rain the Grass will make no progress, The prices of Grain 
keep steady without any great variation, but very lately appear ra- 
ther to fall. 

Grass inclosures have generally, over this county, with some few 
exceptions, fallen from 15 to 20 per cent. 

Cattle markets have been generally rather duller than for some 
time back, and the demand for Fat less quick, and the price a shade 
lower. But Sheep bought in for the pastures are higher priced than 
last year. 

Flax.—A considerable quantity has been, and will be, sown this 
season in favourable circumstances. 

There yet remains a good deal of victual in the stack-yards. The 
Straw of last crop was abundant, but the quantity of Grain defi- 
cient, and below what, at one time, was expected ; the quality of 
both Wheat and Barley very much inferior to the preceding crop, 
even upon the best farms; but upon those situated on cold and high 
ground, the produce was hardly sufficient to pay seed and labour. 
The moderate rise of prices since the former crop has not at all 
bettered the condition of the tenants on such farms, and even those 
more favourably situated in respect of climate, from the deficiency 
of quantity, are not so much benefited by the rise of price as they 
expected ; and there is every reason to expect that prices will keep 
tolerably steady, and that if crop 1824 is a productive one, and the 
harvest early, it will prove a real relief to the farmers, who cer- 
tainly deserve it as a reward for the industry and activity they have 
displayed in every case, with the exception of a few, under pro- 
prictors so anxious to get possession of the golden egg, that they 
kill the goose in search of it. 

Manufactures are going on with great briskness—all operative 
hands of every description in full employment: they complain, in- 
deed, of low wages as compared with those they received during 
the war, without duly considering, that what they term low wages 
will purchase as much provision of every kind as their former high 
wages.—30th April. 

Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 

Frecp work has met with comparatively little obstruction during 
not only the present quarter, but throughout the whole of the sea- 
son, so that it is hardly necessary to say that it is in a forward state. 
February was remarkably temperate for the season. March com- 
menced rather stormy, and continued so for a week or two, after 
which it became more settled, and continued in that state until the 
30th, when it again began to snow a little, but hardly coloured the 
ground, until the afternoon of the Ist April, when it fell to the 
depth of several inches, but went off in the course of two or three 
days, and from that to the 28th the weather has been very favourable 
to the various operations of agriculture. Since the evening of the 
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27th, we have had a good deal of rain from the southward, which at 
first was much wanted, but there is now every appearance that we 
are to have too much of it at one time. The Oat and Barley seed 
is in many instances finished, and unless a little Chester (the only 
variety cultivated in the northern district of the county), nothing al- 
most remains to do to the sowing of spring Corn. However, a good 
deal of Grass sceds still remain unsown, but at present the land will 
scarcely admit of being touched. Potato planting has partially com- 
menced, but proceeds slowly on account of the rain. Vegetation, 
which was much checked by the night frosts and hard weather that 
prevailed between the latter end of March and 20th of April, has 
made great progress within the last ten days; but should the rain 
continue any time longer, it will no doubt fall greatly off, as the 
ground is already in many cases saturated. Wheat looks tolerably 
thick and healt thy in general, on good wheat soils, but is a good deal 
thinned on poor shal!ow ground during the last two months. Young 
Grass presents a close healthy aspect on land in good condition, and 
the pastures have made astonishing progress of late, and in most in- 
stances the Cetile are turned out through the day. Grass parks 
have let at rather higher rents than last year, except land of a bad 
quality, which is in some situations cheaper. The earliest sown 
Oats and Barley are now above ground, and the whole will soon be 
in braird if the weather do not prove very unfavourable. Barley seems 
sufficiently thick «nd thriving, but doubts are entertained regarding 
the Oats, notwithstanding that the utmost attention was paid to the 
selection of the seed, which was also sown, in situations where doubt- 
ed, much thicker than usual. The Potatoe and Zealand varieties seem 
much more liable to be injured by frost or rain, than either of what 
is termed the common sort. Ihave had occasion to make various 
and repeated trials of the growth of Oats this season, produced in 
different quarters of the county, from which I have found, in every 
one of these, that the early Angus Oat brairded more equally, and 
thicker in proportion to the seed sown, than these outlandish kinds, 
which appcar to me to be remarkably delicate. 1 know some instan- 
ces where the Potatoe Oat was completely frosted last autumn, and 
the early Angus species hardly touched, though both grown on the 
same field, and equally exposed to that baneful influence. The sea- 
son has been remarkably favourable to the storemaster, who has 
sustained comparatively little loss in his flocks this winter. _ Prices 
of Fat Cattle have continued very steady throughout the season, 
but are much lower at present than had been calculated on ,in 
the early part of the season, and if any odds, are looking down. 
The Trinity Muir Tryst, which was held on the 21st ult., was pretty 
well attended, and a deal of business done among good winter- 
ing Stots, which were almost all bought up by the west and south 
country dealers, or their agents, at prices perhaps a trifle higher than 
those of last year. Fat were a heavy sale, and Cows and other de- 
scriptions of Beasts were far from a brisk market. .Grain has been in 
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very limited request during the quarter, and prices lower than at the 
date of last Report. The following is the present rate of prices,— 
Wheat 26s. to 30s., Barley 26s. to 29s., Oats 19s. to 21s., Peas and 
Beans 21s. to 22s., and Oatmeal 20s. to 20s. 6d., and from Is. 3d. 
to 1s. 5d. per peck in retail. Stack-yards are in some instances al- 
most empty, but in general they have the ordinary bulk, and in some 
cases more ; but in the upland districts, the Grain has yielded poorly 
to the Straw, particularly the Potatoe and Zealand Oats, so that up- 
on the whole, it is hardly expected that the usual quantity of Grain 
remains in the Straw. The Fettercairn licensed distillery has com- 
menced working within the quarter, and it appears the spirits manu- 
factured there are of a superior quality, and, of course, likely to find 
a ready market. This still is one of the smallest size, which is no 
doubt in its favour for making good whisky.—1st May. 
Quarterly Report for the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

Tue month of February was unusually favourable for carrying 
forward agricultural labour, and part of the seed was committed to 
the ground at an early period, under very favcurable circumstan- 
ces. The month of March was not so auspicious. ‘The commence- 
ment was cold and wet, with some snow, and the latter part of it 
very dry, with frost almost every night, which continued through 
great part of the month of April, and I am afraid has injured the 
seed, as the spring crops seem to plant rather thin. Since the 22d 
April, there have been some fine showers, and the weather more 
mild, so that the earth is now clothed in all the beauties of spring. 
The prices of grain have been steady during the whole of last quar- 
ter, with very little fluctuation, and are such as to remunerate the 
farmer in the low favourable districts ; but upon all high cold soils, 
he will come far short of the money he put into his pocket last 
year, when prices were much lower. Cattle have been in demand 
during the last and preceding quarters at what may be considered 
fair prices, without any material alteration. Sheep still continue 
low. What effect taking off the duty upon foreign Wool, and 
granting liberty to export our own, may have upon the price of that 
article, is yet in a great measure to be learnt; but of all farm pro- 
duce it has, for the last two years, been the most ruinously low, 
and sheep farms have consequently fallen greatly in rent, some fifty 
and even sixty per cent., and even that, in some instances, is too 
little, as the sales of sheep and Wool will not produce above half 
the money that they would have done a few years ago, and the ex- 
pense of management to be taken from that half; so that the half 
of the former produce does not remain to pay rent with. A few 
years more, if we are to enjoy the blessings of peace, will bring 
rents and the prices of produce to correspond, so that we may ex- 
pect things to go on more smoothly than they have done for some 
time past ; but eyen should this anticipation so desirable take place, 
it will be long before the reduced capital of the farmer can be re- 
stored to what it was before the commencement of the late over- 
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whelming agricultural distresses. Present prices of grain—Wheat 
from 7s. 6d. to 8s. 9d. the Winchester bushel, weighing 60 lib. ; 
Barley, 4s. 6d. to 4s. 9d. do. 50 lib.: Potatoe Oats, $s. 2d. to 3s. 
4d. 40 lib.; Meal, 2s. 6d. per stone, 174 lib.; Potatoes, 1s. per bu- 
shel, 56 lib. 

Butcher Meat: Beef, 4d. to 5d. per lib. 16 0z.; Mutton much a- 
bout the same price. From present appearances, grain will not be 
lower (but may have a chance to be a little higher) before harvest. 

The labouring classes are now more generally employed than they 
have been for some years past, and wages are as follow: Farm-ser- 
vants with victuals—Men, from 4/. 10s. to 5/. 10s. by the half year ; 
Women from 2/. 5s. to $/. Day labourers without victuals—Men 
from Is. 2d. to 1s. 6d. ; women from 8d. to 1s.—3d May. 

Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 

THE weather was remarkably mild and pleasant, with little rain, 
and scarcely any frost, through the month of February, and vegeta- 
tion seemed to be then advancing too far at that early season of the year. 
But frost, rain, and snow followed each other during the first two 
weeks of March. The weather became more moderate, and but lit- 
tle rain or snow fell during the latter part of that month; and it has 
been remarkably dry and favourable for field labour through the 
month of April, with only a few moderate showers during the last 
week of the month. Sowing commenced in dry soils about the 26th 
of March, but was again interrupted by a full of snow, followed by 
rain, on the last day of March. As the drought was rather feeble 
till after the 5th of April, the ground was not so dry as could have 
been wished, till the beginning of the second week of April. Since 
that time, the weather has been to the farmer’s wish, and the ground 
in the very best plight for receiving the seed. Spring fallow for po- 
tatoes or other crop has been executed in the best condition. Any 
showers that have fallen within these last few days, have not inter- 
rupted the plough or harrows, and a considerable portion of the Po- 
tatoe seed has been covered in fine style. 

Vegetation, which had got too far on in February, was retarded by 
the frost that prevailed for a good part of the months of March and 
April ; but it has again begun to advance agreeably. Wheat looks 
healthy ; but in many places there are too few roots. Ryegrass has 
a fine appearance. Pasture Grass is beginning to rise; and the 
Plums and early Pears are in full blow. 

Cattle have had fewer Potatoes and Turnips than could have been 
wished ; but as the Fodder has been good and abundant, and their 
supply of inferior grain has been greater than usual; and as they 
have had a good pluck of green herbage, they are in better condi- 
tion than could have been expected. Muir-Sheep never had a bet- 
ter winter or spring, and are in good plight. 

The prices of grain have rather fallen as otherwise during the 
spring quarter. Butcher Meat has remained steady, but dairy pro- 
duce has advanced in price. Good Cheese is now retailed at 12s. 
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per stone, county weight. Fresh Butter is sold in country towns at 
sixteen pence per pound. 

The wages of weavers, masons and labourers, have advanced du- 
ring the month of April; and the wages of farm-servants, particulars 
ly dairy-maids, have also been looking up. 

Agricultural distress, though it cannot be said to be removed, 
begins to abate. The prices of farm labour and farm produce 
seem to be nearly at par; but then farmers have to pay as much as 
ever to shoemakers, saddlers, wrights, &c. Too many landlords 
have exacted the utmost penny of rent, and turned out some of their 
tenants in misery. But as many of the leases have fallen, or the 
tenants been turned out, and the land ‘re-let ; the tackmen have 
themselves to blame if they have taken at too high rents. A few 
years will put them all ona proper footing: but, alas! the capital of 
many is entirely exhausted, and that of almost every farmer much 
reduced. 

The rage for building was never so great in this county as it is at 
present. In Glasgow they have been building and rebuilding to a 
great extent. One man has built since Martinmas last, in Hamil- 
ton, as many houses and shops for weavers as will bring him upwards 
of 100/. of rent. A good number of very fine bridges have been 
recently built in this county, and several more are now erecting. — 
28th April. 

East-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

As the winter had been remarkably mild, dry and open, field ope- 
rations were sufficiently advanced to enable the farmers generally 
to commence sowing all kinds of Seed-corn, whenever the period ar- 
rived at which the different varieties could, with the greatest pro- 
priety, be deposited in the soil. In the higher district, from a 
greater degree of moisture, the sowing of Oats was rather retarded, 
and some fields were finished not exactly in the style that could have 
been desired. But, generally speaking, through the greater part of the 
county, the ground has wrought uncommonly well, when the Wheat in 
the end of February and beginning of March, Beans and Oats -im- 
mediately thereafter, and latterly, the Barley, have all been put in- 
to a dry bed, finely pulverized by the frosts, in a condition equal ta 
the wishes of the most fastidious husbandman, and altogether under 
such circumstances as fully to warrant the expectations of a liberal 
return at harvest. 

The braird of the spring sown Corn is fayourable; but, in many 
cases, the winter Wheat, aiter fallow, is very thin in the ground, 
being much cut up by the wire worm. ‘The dry spring weather 
that has prevailed for some weeks past has been favourable to the de- 
predations of that insidious enemy, and some mischief may also be 
apprehended among the Oats, by the grub-wofm, if a change more 
genial to rapid vegetation does not speedily ensue. The winter 
Wheat after Beans, however, is generally looking well, as dry wea- 
ther at this season is ever beneficial to that crop wherever there is 
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a sufficiency of plants on the ground. The pastures are rather 
backward at present; and, as yet, few or no Cattle are at grass. 
Every exertion is making to prepare the ground intended for Tur- 
nip, and the weather is particularly suitable for that purpose. 

Turnip-fed Stock have left a fair remuneration to the feeder, till 
within these few weeks, when sales have been dull and prices on the 
decline ; and, at present, there is little appearance of any advance, 
as food is getting rather scarce, and there appears to be plenty of 
Fat Cattle and Sheep still in the country. Early Lambs have hi- 
therto sold at fair prices, and in most cases where both the Ewes 
and Lambs are already disposed of, the feeder has been very well 
paid for his extra care and expense necessary to that description of 
Stock during the bleak weather in the months of February and 
‘March. 

Prices of Grain have fluctuated a little during the quarter; and, 
with the exception of Barley, are at present rather on the advance. 
On Friday last best Wheat weighing from 634 lib. to 65 lib. per fir- 
lot, brought from 33s. to 35s. per boll ; Oats 22s. to 26s.; Peas and 
Beans 20s. to 248.; and Barley 28s. to 30s., and 32s. for seed, all 
per boll Linlithgow measure. There appears to be fully the usual 
quantity of Grain in the stack-yards, but it is impossible to say 
what may be the state of markets before next crop, as that point is 
affected by so many different circumstances equally beyond the know- 
ledge and the control of mankind. It is pleasant, however, to re- 
flect, that even if the prices should rise, an advance will be less 
felt than at some former periods by the labourers in the district, as 
-every person able to work is in full employment, and wages on the 
advance; 10s. a week is now common.—3d May. 

Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue general characteristic of the weather throughout the whole 
of the last quarter was cold and dry; frosts have been frequent, but 
the soil was for the most part in so dry a state as to insure the safety 
of young Wheat and Clover plants. Where there was no mixture 
of peat in the soil, few of these plants, we believe, have been thrown 
out, but on light lands they have been checked in their growth. 
‘There was little done in the way of sowing spring-seeds in Febru- 
ary, and the frost was so keen, and accompanied with snow-showers 
early in March, that few Beans were got in before the 10th of that 
month. Ploughing, at that period, was far advanced, and during 
the frosty weather much dung was carted out. 

Tn the lower districts the Oats were all got in by the end of the 
first week in April; and, in late situations, by the middle of the 
month. On carse lands the Potatoes are all planted, the Barley all 
sown, and Turnip ground and summer-fallows are receiving the first 
cross furrow. On black lands, planting Potatoes, and preparing the 
ground for Barley and Lint-seed is going forward. Stack-yards are 
atill more bulky than they were in the middle of March last year. 
Pastures come slowly forward, and are in want of genial showers. 
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Early sown spring Seeds give a fine braird: on stubborn soils seeds 
lately sown come up very uneven. 


Number of | Numberof Mean Tem- Depth of 
Fair Days. Rainy Days. perature. Rain, 


February 19 10 39°6 1.76 inches. 
March 23 8 36°3 85 


April 27 3 47°4 21 


Quarterly mean, 41°) 2.82 


Under this low temperature it is to be supposed that vegetation 
is not in a forward state; of late, however, the temperature has be- 
come more elevated, but a supply of moisture is still much wanted, 
the quantity of rain that fell since our last, not exceeding the ordi- 
nary average for one month. 

About the middle of February prices of Grain began to decline, 
and a dullness has pervaded the Corn markets ever since. A pro- 
posal by Mr Huskisson to have some of the bonded Wheat convert- 
ed into Flour, has produced a farther stagnation. It is not now like- 
ly that the ports will open, or that bonded Grain will come into 
market under the existing corn laws till August, and by that time 
the character of the current crop will be more easily estimated, and 
will, no doubt, have an effect on prices. 

Fat Cattle have sold well in the spring months. In Lean Stock 
there has hitherto little been done. Grass parks that have been let 
for the season have not supported the usual rates; an indirect proof 
that the usual number of Cattle have not been reared of late years. 
The spring markets have been thinly supplied with good Horses, and 
prices have advanced. Sheep sell better than for some years past : 
the Lambing season has been favourable. Potatoes have been much 
sprouted in the pit—Seed was rather scarce and high prices were ob- 
tained; the general deterioration of this root may have the effect of 
making Oatmeal more in request in this quarter—the deficiency of 
the Peas crop may have the same effect.—1st May. 

Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, which had been remarkably mild and dry through- 
out January, still became finer in February, and at this early period 
the cheering approach of spring was hailed by its pleasing harbingers 
the larks and blackbirds whistling, partridges pairing, and vegetation 
unusually forward. Some fields of Wheat were at that time sown 
in excellent state after Turnips, and the greatest part of the Peas 
and Beans put in the ground under the most auspicious circum- 
stances. Turnips, however, suffered from this excess of genial 
temperature, which caused them to send forth the seed-stalk at a 
period when the farmers were puzzled how to act, so as to preserve 
if possible this valuable root from exhausting itself and the soil, and 
keep a supply for the Live Stock till the approach of the Grass seg- 
son. Ploughing them over was resorted to, and that with good ef- 
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tect, when it was done before the Plants had shot out too much ; 
and while there was a sufficiency of moisture to cause the earth to 
adbere to the bulb and protect it from withering. But where it 
was delayed till the seed-stalk had shot out to its full length, and 
the ground had become hard and dry, the Turnips were left exposed, 
withered, and were no longer beneficial for feeding. The conse- 
quence has been, that notwithstanding the openness of the winter, 
Sheep, in many cases, have not fattened so well as usual. Cattle 
have, however, improved much the same as in common years, which 
has probably been owing to an abundance of Straw and the dry- 
ness of the season, so that they were always kept{comfortable in 
the yards. We were visited by a very different description of 
weather in March, which set in with the rigours of winter, hail 
and snow and drift, with intense frost. Operations were now chang- 
ed to the carting of manure to the fields intended for Turnips, 
which had been behind from the weather having previously been 
so favourable for other purposes. Very little was done in sowing this 
month, owing to a continuance of broken wintery weather, and it passed 
over without any thing of March dust, so highly prized in sced time. 
The first half of April was much the same, but towards the middle 
of the month it became dry, cold and barren, intense frost during 
night, and hot sunshine during day, which prepared newly plowed 
lands admirably for the seed. Providentially it changed to mild and 
fresh on the 20th, the critical period when Lambing commences in 
the Highlands, and as it has continued mild and dry since that time, 
it must have been highly favourable for the young Lambs. ‘The 
jow districts have had their full share of the benefit from this pro- 
pitious weather for prosecuting the Oat and Barley seed, which had 
been so long retarded, but is now nearly brought to a close, and 
most farmers are engaged preparing the land for and planting Potatoes. 
Vegetation has been in great force for the last ten days, which has 
given a healthy vigorous aspect to young Corns, particularly Wheat, 
which is very promising. The fields for Hay are thickly planted, 
and at present look as if we may confidently expect a full crop. 
Cattle are in many cases turned out to good pasture, which has 
proved a most seasonable relief, after the manner we have been situ- 
ated with the Turnips. 

The shipping of Wheat to Leith has proceeded regularly during 
the quarter, but the sales have not been equal to the expectations of 
the consigners, the greatest part having been sold under 30s. per 
boll at Leith. Of late, some sales of principal quality have been 
effected at home at 30s. per boll. A small proportion of Barley re- 
mains on hand, but for which there is little demand. Oatmeal sells 
at about 22s. per 9 Dutch stones. 

We have had next to nothing doing in Cattle, but are expecting 
a demand from the south as Grass becomes plentiful. Grass parks 
decline in value, and do not readily find tenants, partly owing, it is 
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supposed, to Grazing having been an indifferent trade for several 


years, and partly from a want of spare capital to apply to that pur- 
pose.—Ist May. 


ENGLAND. 
Cumberland Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather has in general been mild throughout, the last quar- 
ter. In February 1.43 inches of rain fell ; in March, 2.68 do. ; and, 
in April, 1.34 do., making a total of 5.45 inches. Between March 
2lst and April 27th, we had only .66 parts of an inch of rain; of 
course, a want of rain began to be felt; but as we have had .81 parts 
of an inch in the last three days, the ground is now in fine order for 
tillage and the progress of vegetation. A mild winter has been fa- 
vourable to Wheat; and though much of that grain was sown ata 
later season than usual, it is upon the whole in a forward state and 
promising, as the plant is strong and healthy. 

The great deficiency in the crops of this county last year, has 
caused Grain to sell at a higher rate in our markets than in most of 
the other markets of the kingdom. Old Wheat has been as high as 
88s. per quarter ; Barley 56s.,“and Potatoe Oats 40s. The present 
prices of good samples of new Wheat, certainly what would be con- 
sidered only indifferent grain in most years, may be stated at 72s. a 
quarter; Barley at 49s., and Potatoe Oats at 36s.; inferior samples 
proportionally lower. The late crop of Barley has proved to be 
the most deficient we ever remember, being inferior to that of 1799. 

The Carlisle Cattle show was held on the 22d ultmo. A premium 
of 5/. 5s. was awarded to Mr John Studholm of Kingmoor- House, 
for the best Short-horned Bull; and 3/. 3s. to Mr Robert Pattinson, 
of Brugh, for the best Bull of the Galloway breed ; best ditto, under 
seventeen months old, to Mr George Johnstone, of Wampool. To 
Mr Holmes, of Lyne Cottage, Kirklinton, for the best breeding 
Short-horned Heifer, 2/. 2s.; and to Mr Emmerson of Blackwell- 
Hall, for the best ditto under seventeen months old, 1/. 1s. Best 
Sow, 1/. 1s., to Mr Brown of Wreay-Hall. 

The low price of labour, as compared with the price of Corn, has 
caused a greater breadth of land to be ploughed up this year than 
usual ; and we have seldom seen more active exertions made in the 
various departments of farming in this county, than at present. We 
are, however, sorry to say that, netwithstanding the meritorious ex- 
ertions of many of our tenant farmers, an excessive rent is still sub- 
jecting them to loss. 

After a period of great embarrassment among our tenantry, it may 
not be amiss to take a look around us, and see whose farmers have 
stood the best. It gives us pleasure to say, that the tenantry of the 
Earl of Lonsdale ; Sir Philip Musgrave, Bart. ; Mr Lawson of Bray- 
ton; Mr Stephenson, and many others, have in a great measure re- 
tained their farms and respectability of life. 

The sale of store Cattle is dull, and prices low.—1st May. 
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Letter from Liverpool, 1st May. 

Tue Wheats from Ireland and the south of Scotland have turned 
out very short in quantity and ordinary in quality. So much so, 
that had any thing like nearly the same quantity been sent hither, 
as was last year, it would have been quite unsaleable, as the demand 
all along for new inferior Wheats has been very inconsiderable. 
Manchester, and other markets in the interior, which have hitherto 
chiefly drawn their supplies from this market, have been almost en- 
tirely supplied from the eastern and midland counties of this king- 
dom, by canal, &c.; and although the quantities of Wheat, &c. have 
been very considerable, there yet seems no falling off, which plainly 
shows the crops in those quarters have been greater than could pos- 
sibly have been expected, after such an unfavourable summer and 
harvest as we had last year. The supplies of Barley, Beans, Malt, 
&c. have all been had from the same quarters, therefore our princi- 
pal trade this year has been confined to Oats from Ireland, most of 
which have been sold over-board, till of late, some have been ware- 
housed, the supplies being greater than the demand. 

The stocks of old Wheat are now much lessened, owing to so 
much being necessary to mix with néw Irish Wheat, which was found 
uusuitable to grind by itself. 

The continued rather advancing state of the different markets, 
created some speculative demand for bonded Wheat, and the finer 
qualities were sold at 6s. to 6s. 6d. per 70 lib. In consequence, some 
of the holders and late purchasers, anxious to have that portion of 
foreign Wheat, which was imported previous to May I822, set at 
liberty, are supposed to have used fraudulent means in returning 
larger quantities of British Wheat, and at higher prices than were 
correct, for the purpose of raising the general average to 70s. and 
upwards, by the 15th instant. Whether there is any ground for be- 
lieving unfair means have been used for this purpose or not, we are 
not prepared to say, but have no doubt similar practices, but for a 
different purpose, have been used by the non-opening party ; and, 
between the two parties, the stagnation created in the different 
markets is such as we have seldom witnessed. None of the dealers 
at the present. moment will purchase any thing they can possibly 
avoid, nor until this question is fairly set at rest. From present ap- 
pearances, it remains no longer doubtful; the general average of 
Wheat will not now reach 70s. before the 15th, nor even 67s., which 
would open the ports for colonial Wheat ; and the great probability 
is, in a little time the demand will be great, and prices higher, until 
about the beginning of the last six weeks of the next quarter ending 
15th August, when the same game will be played over again by the 
openers and non-openers ; but at the present moment, no opinion 
can be formed of the result, as so much depends on the appearances 
of crops, weather, &c. 

The proposition made by Mr Huskisson lately, to allow foreign 
Wheat to be ground into Flour for exportation, will give no relief to 
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the holders of foreign Wheat whatever. That time has been allow- 
ed to pass by. We have much more American and Dantzic Flour 
in the market than we have any demand for. We would ask, what 
man in his senses would grind Wheat into Flour, without any pro- 
spect of a market, and that might, in a few months, get sour, when 
it can be kept in good condition in Wheat, and at less expense? 
Should that proposition pass into a law, few or none of the holders 
of foreign Wheat will avail themselves of it, in the present situation 
of the export demand for Flour. 


IuroRTATIONS of GRAIN, Fiour, &c. into the Port of Liverpoot, from 
the 26th January, until the 26th of April, 1824, inclusive. 


Descrip- QRS. | QRS. | QRs. 
tion, |Wheat. Barley.) Oats. | Malt. | Beans. 


1824. ¢( Coastwise | 3,085, 2,807) 5,888 
Feb. } i ~ 4,981 
Foreign - 
Coastwise | 8,719 
ia + 119,207 
Foreign — 
Coastwise | 14,619 
April. } ii - 
Foreign 


4,875, 5101 5,854) 21,181] 21,517 


Current Prices at the Liverpool Corn Exchange, Saturday, 1st May, 
1824. 


Wheats, per 70 lib. Rye, per quarter. 
English, Scotch and Manx English and Foreign, - 38s. - 44s, 
old, - 10s. 6d. - 11s. 3d. Beans, per quarter. 
Do. do. new, ° 9s. Od. - 10s. 6d. English, - - 45s. - 50s. 
Irish, white, old, - 10s. Od. - 10s. 6d. Scotch and Irish * 45s. - 46s. 
Do. red, do. - 10s, Od. - 10s. 3d. Peasg, per quarter. 
Do. white, new, - 9s. Od. - 9s. 6d. White Boiling, Pe 
Do. red, do. - 8s. 3d.- 9s.5d. Grey, - - 
Foreign in bond, - 6s. Od. - 6s. 6d. Malt, per 9 gallons. 
Barley, per 60 lib. Norfolk and Suffolk, - 8s. 9d. - 9s. Od. 
Fine English, malting, 5s. 9d.- 6s. Od. Middling qualities, - 8s. Od. - 8s. 6d. 
Do. Scotch and Welsh, Flour, per 280 lib. 
grinding, - -  5s.0d.- 5s. 6d. English superfine, - 52s. - 54s. 
Do. Irish, - 4s. 10d.- 5s. 4d. Irish do. - - 46s. - 51s. 
Oats, per 45 lib. American sweet, in bond, per brl. 30s. - 52s. 
Old English and Scotch, 3s. 10d.- 4s. 2d. Sour, - - 22s, - 23s, 
New do. do. ° 3s. 7d.- 4s, Od. Oatmeal, per 240 lib. 
Do. Irish, ~ 3s. 6d. - 3s. 11d. English, - . 33s. - 55s. 
Foreign in bond, 2s. 2d.- 2s,4d. Scotch, - ~ 32s, - 34s 
Irish, - 29s. - 51s 


46s. - 50s, 
38s. - 44s, 
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Report from Yorkshire. 

We have had much more severe weather in Marchand April, than 
during any Of the previous winter months. From the beginning of 
March to the middle of April, the wind generally blew from the 
north, with frequent and rather heavy falls of snow, particularly du- 
ring the first fortnight of April, which rendered the seed time diffi- 
cult and tedious; but about the 2lst, the wind changed, and has 
since continued to blow from the southward, with mild weather and 
some moderate rains, though generally high winds. The sowing of 
spring Corn is now mostly finished under favourable circumstances. 
Grass land, which a fortnight ago was looking wretchedly, has now 
completely changed its appearance; and if the present favourable 
weather continue, will soon afford abundant pasturage. 

Wheat does not appear to have suffered from the severity of the 
weather ; it is now growing rapidly, and is generally well set with 
strong and healthy plants. 

Rape-seed will be a very failing crop. Many fields have been 
eaten off by sheep, and ploughed for spring crops ; and nearly all are 
more or less injured by a small maggot, which seems to commence 
operations in the leaf stalks, and from them eats into the heart of the 
main stem. 

Butcher’s Meat has been very steady in price through the quar- 
ter, Beef varying little from 6s. per stone, and Mutton only from 
54d. to 6d. per pound. Lean Cattle are in brisk demand at such 
prices as will require the present price of fat to allow the grazier a 
fair profit. The Corn markets it seems scarcely necessary to men- 
tion, as, in the maritime districts at least, they will all rise or fall 
together. They are now flat and rather lowering, the top price of 
Wheat being about 65s. per quarter. Where the crops have been 
good, as they have been in the East Riding of this county, the prices 
since Christmas have been such as generally to satisfy the farmer ; 
and with the rising prices, the spirit of enterprise and improvement 
seems to have returned. There is now scarcely a labourer to be 


found who is not in full employment at from 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per 
day.—30th April. 


No. XCIX. will be published on the 2d Monday of August. 
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